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EAST AFRICA 
Uganda 


THE RETURN OF THE KABAKA 


THERE was great rejoicing in Buganda and warm appreciation 
in Parliament and the press of Great Britain, when the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, an- 
nounced on July 22 that H.H. the Kabaka would be returning 
to Buganda. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd described the agreement reached with 
representatives of the Buganda Lukiko on the draft of a new 
Buganda Agreement to supplement and, where necessary, 
amend the Agreement of 1900. He said: ““The main problem 
in our discussions has been to reconcile the wish of the Buganda 
that the Kabaka should bring the new Agreement into force 
by signing it in Buganda, with my statement of November 16 
last that before Her Majesty’s Government could agree to the 
Kabaka’s return, a new situation must be created in which the 
new constitutional arrangements for Buganda were in full 
operation. We have found a solution. 

“The delegates, after consulting the Lukiko, have accepted 
my proposal that the new arrangements should be brought 
into force by a transitional Agreement which will run until 
the main Agreement is signed in Buganda by the Kabaka on 
his return. This transitional Agreement will be in the same 
terms as the main Agreement, apart from the transitional 
provisions, and after approval by the Lukiko will be signed 
by personal representatives of the Kabaka. Six weeks after the 
appointment of Buganda Ministers and the Buganda represen- 
tative members of the Legislative Council under the new 
arrangements, I will authorise the Kabaka to return to 
Buganda, where he will sign the main Agreement and perform 
such inaugural ceremonies as may be wished or required.” 

The former Labour Colonial Secretary, Mr. James Griffiths, 
M.P., expressed appreciation of “‘the restraint and co-opera- 
tion shown by H.E. the Governor and H.H. the Kabaka in a 
very difficult situation and also particular appreciation of the 
work of Sir Keith Hancock”. 

Among those who took part in the preparation of the new 
Buganda Agreement with the Lukiko Drafting Committee, 
the Governor and officials, were the Legal Advisers to the 
Lukiko (Mr. Kenneth Diplock, Q.C., and Mr. R. L. McEwen), 
and for questions affecting the Kabaka personally, His High- 
ness’s Legal Advisers (Mr. Dingle Foot, Q.C., and Mr. 
Flegg). ( Hansard, July 22, 1955.) 


LUKIKO’S UNANIMOUS ACCEPTANCE OF 
AGREEMENT 


The Lukiko unanimously accepted the Buganda (Transi- 
tional) Agreement, and the Agreement, which will be ratified 
by the Kabaka on his return, was signed on August 15 by 
the Governor and by representatives chosen by the Kabaka. 
The Lukiko later elected Mr. R. Kasule (member of the 
Lukiko delegation which came to London to discuss the 
return of the Kabaka) as its first Speaker. Mr. M. Kintu 
(leader of the Drafting Committee) was elected Katikiro 
(Prime Minister). 


The Agreement’s most important articles may be summarised 
as follows: 

The preamble repeats the British Government's assurance 
about East African federation—that there will be no such 
federation unless the people themselves ask for it. 

The Lukiko is to consist of the Ministers, the saza chiefs, 
three representatives from each saza, and six persons nomi- 
nated by the Kabaka. All Lukiko resolutions are to be approved 
by the Governor unless otherwise agreed. 

Buganda shall be represented in the Legislative Council of 
the Protectorate at all times when provision has been made 
for at least three-fifths of the Representative members to be 
Africans and when the total number of Africans is at least 
half the membership of the Council. At least one quarter of the 
African Representative Members shall represent Buganda. 
During 1957 there will be a review of the system of election 
of Buganda’s representatives; by 1961 at the latest they will 
be chosen by a system of direct elections. 

A schedule to the Agreement outlines the constitution of 
Buganda. Among its articles are the following :— 

Any questions relating to the interpretation of the consti- 
tution shall be referred to the High Court of Uganda; appeals 
from the High Court shall lie to the Privy Council, not to the 
East African Court of Appeal. 

The Kabaka shall, before assuming the functions of his 
office under this constitution, enter into a Solemn Undertaking 
with Her Majesty and with the Lukiko and people of Buganda 
in the presence of the Governor and representatives of the 
Lukiko, and, so long as he observes the terms of this under- 
taking, he shall be entitled to perform the functions conferred 
upon him by the constitution. The Solemn Undertaking shall 
be :— 

“I. . . do hereby undertake that I will be loyal to Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II whose protection Buganda 
enjoys, her heirs and successor, and will well and truly govern 
Buganda according to law, and will abide by the terms of the 
agreements made with Her Majesty and by the constitution 
of Buganda, and that I will uphold the peace, order and good 
government of the Uganda Protectorate, and will do right 
to all manner of people in accordance with the said agreements, 
the constitution of Buganda, the laws and customs of Buganda, 
and the laws of the Uganda Protectorate, ‘without fear or 
favour, affection or ill-will.” 

When the Kabaka is absent from Buganda he may appoint 
three Regents. 

There shall be a Ministry known as “‘the Kabaka’s Council 
of Ministers’’. It will consist of the Katikiro, the Omulamuzi 
(Chief Justice), the Omuwanika (the Treasurer), and the 
Ministers of Health, Education and Natural Resources. The 
number and designation of Ministers may vary. This Council 
shall be charged with the conduct of the Kabaka’s Government, 
and each Minister shall be individually responsible for such 
departments as shall be placed in his charge. All acts of the 
Kabaka’s Government shall, save in so far as law and custom 
otherwise require, be done in the name of the Kabaka. If not 
less than two-thirds of the members of the Lukiko pass a 
motion of no confidence in the Ministry, it shall resign. 

The Kabaka may, with the advice and consent of the Lukiko, 
subject to the Governor’s approval, make laws binding upon 
Africans in Bu 


ganda. 
The laws of Uganda shall as a whole be equally applicable 








to Buganda unless they conflict with the Buganda Agreement, 
in which case the terms of the Buganda Agreement shall 
prevail. 

A Buganda Appointments Board shall be set up consisting 
of a chairman to be appointed by the Kabaka with the approval 
of the Governor; the Permanent Secretary to the Katikiro; 
and three other persons (not politicians ) who shall be appointed 
by the Kabaka on the recommendation of the Ministry and 
with the approval of the Governor. Appointments of Per- 
manent Secretaries, Saza, Gombolola, and Muluka chiefs and 
certain other officials shall be made by the Kabaka on the 
recommendation of the Ministry and with the approval of the 
Governor. All other appointments in the service of the 
Kabaka’s Government are to be the responsibility of the 
Appointments Board. 

The Resident of Buganda shall be the Governor’s representa- 
tive in his relations with the Kabaka’s Government. The 
functions of the Resident shall be: (1) to advise and assist the 
Kabaka’s Government in the discharge of its functions; (2) to 
keep the Kabaka’s Government informed of the policy of the 
Protectorate Government; (3) to keep the Protectorate 
Government informed of the views of the Kabaka’s Govern- 
ment and of important developments in Buganda. 

The Kabaka’s Government shall assume responsibility for 
the administration in Buganda of certain services hitherto 
administered by the Protectorate Government as soon as 
suitable arrangements have been made for the secondment of 
staff. These services will include primary and junior secondary 
schools, rural hospitals and health services; field service for 
the improvement of farming methods, livestock breeding and 
keeping and disease control; local saza government and 
community development. 

If any disagreement arises between the Protectorate 
Government and the Kabaka’s Government, and the dis- 
agreement cannot be resolved by discussion between the 
representatives of the two Governments, and the Governor is 
satisfied that the issue affects the interests of the peace, order 
or good government of the Uganda Protectorate, the Governor 
may tender formal advice to the Ministers upon the matter. 
If this advice is not accepted, the Governor may give notice 
to the Speaker that he requires the resignation of the Kabaka’s 
Council of Ministers. The system of election for the members 
who will represent Buganda in the Legislative Council is also 
outlined. Three delegates will be elected for each saza by 
representatives of each muluka, who have themselves been 
elected at meetings of voters. The saza delegates—there will 
be sixty of them—will then form an electoral college, the 
members of which will choose the Legislative Council repre- 
sentatives by secret ballot. Candidates for the Legislative 
Council must be literate in English and over 21. ( East Africa 
and Rhodesia, August 25, 1955.) 

Commenting on the Agreement, The Spectator (August 19, 
1955) referred to the ‘‘interesting provision’’ which ‘‘makes 
it possible for questions of interpretation of the Constitution 
to be referred to the Uganda High Court, and ultimately to 
the Privy Council. This, which grants them enforceable rights, 
is a valuable concession to the people of a British Protectorate, 
whose legal position is otherwise remarkably weak, lacking 
the ultimate safeguards of both international and municipal 
law’. 

“It is certainly rare for such an ill wind as blew the Kabaka 
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out of his kingdom in 1953 to have died down so satisfactorily 
for all concerned. It was, after all, on the invitation of the 
Baganda themselves that the British first established a pro- 
tectorate some sixty years ago; less there than anywhere are 
they the monstrous, exploiting colonialists of political fiction. 
The present agreements should go far towards recovering that 
friendship. The traditional structure of Buganda society has 
been retained, but the internal balance of power is readjusted. 
The settlement is a logical next step, not the precipitate flurry 
favoured by the Left in others parts of the world. For this alone 
it should be welcomed.” 


THE GOVERNOR’S BROADCAST 


In a broadcast in Kampala on July 25, Sir Andrew Cohen, 
the Governor of Uganda, said: “‘I am very glad indeed that 
we have been able to reach agreement in London on the draft 
of a new Buganda Agreement to be presented to the Lukiko 
and on arrangements for the early return of His Highness 
the Kabaka.” For many months he and his advisers had been 
working for the constitutional settlement, and he hoped that 
the Kabaka would return before his birthday in October. 

Sir Andrew continued: “‘I am going to talk tonight about 
something different, the Protectorate Government reforms 

. . When I came here at the beginning of 1952, there were 
eight Africans on the Legislative Council and none on the 
Executive Council. Now there are twenty Africans on Legis- 
lative Council and, under the new reforms, there will be thirty, 
half the total number. Eighteen of the thirty will be Represen- 
tative Members, elected to represent the African people of 
the different parts of the country; I hope the Lukiko and the 
Busoga District Council will agree to the election of members 
to represent Buganda and Busoga. The other twelve Africans 
will be on the Government side, chosen by myself as Governor. 
Three of these will be Protectorate Ministers, who, with the 
six official and two other Ministers and two or three other 
official members, will form my Executive Council. In addition 
there will be two African Parliamentary Under-Secretaries, 
who will assist Ministers, and seven African backbench 
members on the Government side. 

““What will the effect of these arrangements be on Africans? 
They will do three things for you. 

‘First, the Representative Members, elected I hope from 
all parts of the country, will be able to put forward publicly in 
Council and to press on the Government the views and needs 
of the people they represent. 

“Secondly, members on the Government side, whether 
Ministers, Parliamentary Under-Secretaries, or backbenchers, 
will be able, through the position they hold and through their 
experience and knowledge of the needs of the people, to help 
make sure that the Government does the right thing for your 
advancement and that of the country. 

“Thirdly, Africans will for the first time have very important 
responsibilities for different fields of Government policy. 
African Ministers will be concerned with the Co-operative 
Movement, Community Development, the progress of Afri- 
cans in trade, and (with official Ministers) for Education, 
Health, Housing, Labour, and African Land Tenure; African 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries working under official Minis- 
ters will be concerned with Natural Resources and Local 
Government.” 








Sir Andrew pointed out that “the Ministers are not going 
to be appointed as representatives of this or that tribe or of 
this or that race. They are going to be appointed as good men 


“African opinion has opposed my appointing an Asian to 
be a Minister. I think you may have feared that we are going 
to set a precedent of communal representation in the Ministry 
by laying down the allocation of posts in the Constitution as 
between different races. | want to assure you that this is not 
going to be done. Nothing is going to be laid down in the 
Constitution of the Protectorate to say that there must be a 
Minister of any particular race.” 

The Governor said that ““‘when Uganda eventually gets 
self-government there will be an elected Legislative Council, 
elected presumably on a common roll; the great majority of 
the members will -be Africans, but there will have to be some 
arrangement to ensure that minority rights are safeguarded, 
probably by reserving a small number of seats on the common 
roll. When that time comes, the choice of the Ministers will 
not depend on their tribe or their race, or on the Governor; 
it will depend, just as in Parliament, on the views of the leaders 
of the political party or parties in the majority in the Legisla- 
ture. That, to my mind, is the pattern of the eventual 
future; the position is different now. 

“So long as the Governor is the head of the Executive and 
responsible for the Government of the country, he, as Head of 
the Executive, just as in other parts of the world, must have 
the right to choose his Ministers. I haven't heard anyone who 
has disputed that in the various discussions which have been 
going on. When I choose the Ministers, I shall not choose 
them as representatives of this or that tribe or this or that race. 
I shall choose men who I think are going to work well for the 
progress of the country. Surely this being so you would not 
want me as Governor to be debarred from choosing a man 
because he belongs to a particular tribe or a particular race. To 
debar any tribe or race from the field of selection would be a 
form of discrimination which would certainly be objected to 
by British public opinion; and I believe that, once the point is 
clearly understood, you equally would object to any tribe or 
race being debarred in this way. 

“Remember that it is no new thing having Asians on the 
Executive Council. There has been an Asian there since 1946 
and two since 1952; now there is going to be one only. Now, 
instead of unofficial members of Executive Council, there are 
to be Ministers drawn from the public. But they will still have 
the same responsibility under the Constitution of advising the 
Governor on important matters. The difference is that each 
Minister will in future be concerned with a particular field of 
work, although two of them, including the Asian Minister, 
will not have executive control and direction of any Uganda 
Government Department. Remember also that, although each 
Minister will have his own work, the decisions on all important 
and difficult matters will be taken not by the individual 
Minister but by the Executive Council as a whole. 

‘May I urge you to drop the term multi-racial Government. 
I have never used it for Uganda and never intend to do so. 
The word does not give a correct description of what our 
Government is going to be. The official members on the Execu- 
tive Council are there because of Britain’s responsibility for 
the Protectorate. They are there to help the people of the 
Protectorate forward, which is our reason and purpose for 


being in the Protectorate. Apart from the officials, there are 
to be three African Ministers and two others (instead of two 
Africans and four other unofficial members at present) as 
well as two African Parliamentary Under-Secretaries. This is 
a very largely African Government apart from the officials; 
let us drop the term multi-racial and think of the Government 
as a collection of men working together for the good of the 
country. 

“IT ask all the African people of this country to have faith in 
yourselves and your future. You have everything to gain from 
these reforms. Great responsibilities are being given to you, 
but I believe that people can only learn responsibility by taking 
it. This is a great opportunity for you; if you take it, it will 
lead to further advancement in the future when the time 
comes.” 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL ELECTIONS 


On September 5, the following Baganda were elected to the 
Uganda Legislative Council: Mr. A. K. Kironde (a barrister 
who was a member of the Hancock committee), Mr. I. K. 
Musazi (Uganda National Congress President-General), Dr. 
E. M. K. Muwazi (Congress secretary), Dr. B. N. Kununka, 
(Congress treasurer), and Father R. Masagazi (editor of the 
Roman Catholic newspaper Munno). 


CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

New co-operative societies were springing up in Uganda 
last year at the rate of two every three days. The Annual 
Report of the Department of Co-operative Development says 
that at the beginning of 1954 there were 811 societies: at 
the end of the year there were 1,036. The co-operatives had 
a turnover of over £4} million. This was £1} million 
more than in the previous year. Cotton and coffee made up the 
greatest part of this but there was also co-operative marketing 
of maize, tobacco and groundnuts. (Commonwealth News 
Agency, July 27, 1955.) 


GRANT TO MAKERERE 


The Colonial Development and Welfare Fund is granting 
£1} million to Makerere College. The College is also to 
receive two grants from the Nuffield Foundation, of £5,000 
and of £20,940. Makerere’s long-term aim is to cater for 
2,000 students. (Commonwealth News Agency, August 10, 
1955. ) 


Kenya 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS ADVOCATED 


In the course of an address to the Economics Club of Kenya 
(July 21, 1955) the Hon. E. A. Vasey, Minister for Finance 
and Development, said: ‘“The potential strength of our 
country has, I think, been underlined during the troubles of 
the past three years, but economic progress is best achieved 
in an atmosphere of political peace and stability, a point to 
which investors today pay close attention . . . 

“Every citizen in this country, whether he likes it or not, 
must accept the fact of the growing political consciousness of 
the African and his desire to see his leaders participate to a 








greater extent in the discussions which lead to those decisions 
which guide and control the affairs of the country. The situa- 
tion, as I see it today, is that we, the present leaders, can 
either offer opportunities to that rising opinion, to those 
groups of Africans who have been so loyal to us throughout 
the Emergency, or we can make concessions from time to time, 
each one of them seemingly forced from us after bitter debate 
and struggle, leaving us with enemies rather than friends, 
leading to a long period of bitter political and internal strife, 
benefiting no one. Surely, there is little hope for any one of us 
in Kenya, unless the fina] objective is a land of political and 
economic stability, where all men of ability have equal 
opportunity to make their way to the top. 

“I believe it would be wise today for the leaders of all 
communities, sitting round a table, to draw up a political 
development plan for the next ten years. That plan must 
visualise the increasing participation of the African in those 
discussions and decisions vital to us all, and in that respect 
it must be a plan liberal in its idea. If we can get an agree- 
ment upon the degree of increasing participation, then I 
think we can get agreement on political stability for that 
period. We have, I think, enough moderates in all races today 
to make that a possibility . . . It is the duty of those who 
lead to anticipate events, to be ready to offer opportunities— 
not wait to make concessions to plan politically as well as 
economically.” 

The Hon. J. S. Patel, an Asian Member of the Legislative 
Council, commented that if the purpose of the round table 
talks is to decrease the existing tension between the com- 
munities of the Colony, it would be most useful. In a speech 
to the Federation of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
of East Africa, Mr. Patel also said that the Royal Commission 
Report ‘‘is thoroughly fair and unbiased . . . We generally 
welcome the recommendations and hope that as many as 
possible will be implemented in the near future.” 

With regard to Africans being under-represented, he said: 
“It is often stated that the African does not and cannot accept 
responsibility; furthermore that he does not know what is 
good for him. This line of thought is most dangerous and it is 
not possible to prevent the African at the present stage of the 
world from expressing his mind. It would be in the interest 
of the colony and its inhabitants that African interest and wishes 
should be expressed by their representatives and that they 
should be given a greater say in the day to day running of 
the Government. We, therefore, welcome any move for 
increased African representation on all bodies including the 
Legislative Council. We further support any move which 
would give the Africans another Ministership on the Executive 
Council.” 

Mr. Patel advocated the necessity for a multi-racial political 
party in Kenya, and refuted the charge that Indians have divided 
loyalties. He urged that the Government should promote 
equality before Law and its practice, and said “‘it is equally 
necessary to ensure that there are no second or third class 
citizens in the Colony”. 


EUROPEAN UNITY 


In a letter to the Kenya Weekly News (August 5), the Hon. 
Michael Blundell, Minister of Agriculture, referred to the 
slogan of European unity and said: “Except on one or two 


issues I believe an attempt to unite the Europeans on a racial 
basis is unwise and dangerous for a small oligarchy which is 
taking a part in the government of five and a half million Africans. 
To do so, is to invite the Africans equally to unite eventually 
on a racial basis which must be much to the disadvantage of 
all minorities. I believe that the proper course for the Euro- 
peans is to build up unity with moderates of all races by the 
production of wise policies. 

“I have not space here to outline these policies but the 
provision of sound education for African and Asian alike, the 
creation of an African middle class and the encouragement of 
loyalty to Kenya and not to race will all help to make moderate 
opinion which will have an interest in the maintenance of 
stability in government and of British influence and guidance.” 

Issues on which Mr. Blundell thought Europeans must be 
united, were “‘the maintenance of the Highlands Order in 
Council and separate schools up to the level of Higher Educa- 
tion, upon which all European Elected Members are agreed”’. 


AFRICAN MEMBERS APPEAL TO MAU MAU 


An appeal to terrorists to “give up the struggle which is 
ruining the progress of the Kikuyu people’ was made by non- 
official African members of the Kenya Legislative Council, 
who said it was high time that Mau Mau stopped their anti- 
social activities. The statement was signed by both the Kikuyu 
M.L.Cs. as well as their colleagues. 


SPEED UP IN RELEASES URGED 


Mr. Jack Ensoll, writing in the Kenya Weekly News ( August 
12, 1955) on the “‘feel of the House of Commons on Kenya 
affairs generally’’, said: ‘“There is great concern on both sides 
of the House about the number of Kikuyu in detention in our 
colony and the effect upon the community when these detainees 
are released. Even the Conservatives believe that the rate of 
discharge must be speeded up although nobody can propose 
a safe method of release of former Mau Mau and their sympa- 
thisers. 

“I still maintain that the best suggestion on this vexed 
question that I have so far heard came from a Rift Valley 
screening doctor who proposed that Kikuyu now in detention 
should be released back through the screening camps to 
selected farms and employers.” 


PENALTIES ALTERED 


Illegal possession of ammunition or explosives unrelated 
to the emergency are no longer a capital offence in Kenya. 
This is one of the effects of a “‘rationalisation’’ of the emer- 
gency regulations dealing with major crimes announced by 
the Government. 

The unlawful possession of ammunition or explosives are 
now a capital offence only if circumstances raise the reason- 
able presumption of an intent to use them in a way prejudicial 
to the public safety or to the maintenance of law and order. 
Otherwise the penalty will be life imprisonment. A Govern- 
ment spokesman said that this would apply to a member of 
an armed gang arrested with ammunition. Unlawful posses- 
sion of firearms remains a capital offence in any circumstances. 

Two regulations are revoked because, it is stated, they 











have proved of little practical value and overlap other regula- 
tions. These deal with furthering terrorism and delivering 
firearms. The latter necessarily involves possession, and is 
displaced by a new regulation designed to deal with middlemen 
in arms transactions who at no stage handle firearms, ammuni- 
tion, or explosives. This new regulation carries life imprison- 
ment. Consorting with members of an armed gang remains a 
capital offence even if the offender is unarmed. The ruling 
remains that no prosecutions can be undertaken without the 
authority of the Attorney-General. 

Other types of consorting not subject to the death penalty 
have been covered by a new composite regulation “for the 
sake of simplicity’. This covers a person who consorts with 
an armed terrorist who is not necessarily a member of an 
armed gang. The existing presumption continues that an 
offender consorting with an armed person knows that that 
person is illegally armed unless the contrary is proved; it is 
extended so that a person consorting will also be presumed to 
have reasonable cause to believe that the armed person in- 
tended to commit acts of terrorism. 

The old capital offence of demanding and receiving supplies, 
which has been little used, is amended to reduce the penalty to 
life imprisonment. This brings it into line with offences such 
as harbouring and consorting, with which it is usually asso- 
ciated. The regulation dealing with sabotage, which is con- 
sidered wider than is necessary, is also amended. (The Times, 
July 21, 1955.) 

Questioned in Parliament about the confiscation of terrorists’ 
land in Kenya, the Minister of State for the Colonies, Mr. H. 
Hopkinson, said: ‘‘On June 8, when it was announced that the 
surrender offer of January 18 would be withdrawn on July 10, 
it was also announced that the Forfeiture of Lands Ordinance 
would be amended to provide a more effective procedure for 
depriving of their land and land rights those terrorists who 
failed to take advantage of the offer and continued to resist 
the forces of law and order. This was done and since July 10 
Orders have been made against 324 Mau Mau leaders and 
3,097 adherents. The boundaries of the land affected are 
identified after the Orders are made and the total acreage is 
not yet known. Forfeited land will be used for communal 
purposes.” 

Mr. James Johnson, M.P. (Labour) asked: ‘‘Is the Minister 
aware that in most cases boundaries do not exist on these 
holdings because, particularly among the Kikuyu, land is held 
in common land units? Is it therefore not a fiction to talk in 
those terms? . . . Is he aware that since May 1952, since 
the gangsters went into the forests, the women have been 
tending these holdings and that he will punish the women and 
children by taking the land? Is he aware that much of the land 
is fallow?” 

Mr. Hopkinson replied: “The Government of Kenya 
believe that it will reinforce the effect of the announcement of 
the withdrawal of the surrender offer. It is the case that many 
of these persons do not possess individual holdings, and they 
will lose their rights in the planned or commonly held land. 
The deterrent affect of this measure is expected to be very 
considerable.’’ ( Hansard, July 27, 1955.) 


TREATMENT OF AFRICAN PRISONERS 


In the past few weeks, in two cases, members of the security 
forces have been charged with murdering Africans. In one case 


the charge against two European police inspectors was re- 
duced to “‘causing grievous bodily harm”. The African died in 
custody six days later. Also in connection with this case, a 
Chief-Inspector was fined £25 with the alternative of two 
months’ imprisonment, and a former District Officer was 
fined £10 with the alternative of one month’s imprisonment. 

In an editorial, The Manchester Guardian (September 2, 
1955) commented: “‘It is horrifying to learn, after all the 
undertakings given by higher authority, no doubt sincerely, 
that this kind of thing still goes on . . . One would have 
thought by now that all police officers would know their duty 
and that no district officer (who is as well ex officio a magis- 
trate) would connive at such actions, let alone take part in 
them.” 


KENYA EMIGRATION 


Two main consequences of the Emergency, as given in the 
quarterly bulletin of the East African Statistical Department, 
are a considerable increase in the number of Kenya emigrants, 
mainly indians, Goans and Arabs, and the increase in European 
public servants entering the Colony as new residents. A gradual 
increase in immigration is shown up to 1952 when the figure 
was 60,307. In 1953 it was 59,929 and 1954, 63,362. Of the 
last figure 34,496 were Europeans and 27,572 were Indians, 
Goans and Arabs. The number of permanent emigrants was 
3,315 in 1952; 4,308 in 1953; 3,461 in 1954. Indian emigrants 
in 1952 numbered 652; 1,426 in 1953. There were 2,409 
European emigrants in 1952 and 2,621 in 1953. The vast 
majority of permanent emigrants in all races are between the 
ages of 20 and 49 and are in the category of “Retired or not 
gainfully occupied”. 

The number of visitors to Kenya was 36,008 in 1952; 
$2,152 in 1953; $3,228 in 1954. European new residents have 
shown a gradual and steady increase from 4,660 in 1950 to 
7,305 in 1954. The percentage of European new residents 
listed as public servants during the five years under review 
by the Department starting in 1950 was 6°8, 8°3, 10°4, 17°5 
and 15°6. (Kenya Notes, August, 1955.) 


AFRICAN ADVOCATE 


For the first time in Kenya’s history, an African advocate 
appeared as counsel for the Crown in the Supreme Court at 
Nairobi. He is Mr. Charles Njonjo, Assistant Registrar. 
Welcoming him, Mr. Justice Harley said it was a pleasurable 
occasion to note that an African had been appointed to such an 
important post. Kenya-born advocates would always be as- 
sured of a special welcome in the courts of the colony, said the 
judge. (Race Relations News, S.A. July, 1955.) 


Somaliland 


EXECUTIONS IN ETHIOPIA 


Sin Geratp Reece, writing to the Manchester Guardian 
( August 29, 1955), said: “A delegation from the Somaliland 
Protectorate is now on its way to New York (via Cairo) to 
protest to the United Nations about the recent handing back 
of the Reserved Area and the Haud by us to Ethiopia, which 
they regard as a breach of faith. 

1See Digest Vol. III, No. 2. 








‘The following incident may serve to explain the feelings 
which they have. In 1951 the Gerri tribe of Somalis, who live 
partly in the territory concerned, revolted against an attempt 
being made by the Ethiopians to collect eight or nine years’ 
arrears of taxes, which dated back to the British military 
administration. The revolt was suppressed, somewhat brutally, 
and it now appears that some twenty-eight or thirty of the 
prisoners then taken have been under sentence of death since 
1953. It has only recently been decided to start the execution 
of them. 

“On Friday, August 12, at Jijiga, the first batch of seven 
were publicly hanged and their relatives (including wives and 
children) were forced to watch. It was announced that the 
hangings would continue every Friday in Jijiga and the sur- 
rounding settlements until all had been killed. The method 
used was to tie a noose around the neck of the victim and then 
push him off a lorry so that he is slowly strangled. During the 
executions an armoured car patrolled the town with troops 
and police in force. 

“It would be unwise for us to protest about the killing of 
rebels, or even the long detention of persons under sentence of 
death, but we can reasonably express concern at the continuance 
of an antiquated and very cruel form of execution in a portion of 
Ethiopia that must of necessity be used by a large number of 
British-protected Somalis. 

“The Somali people, who believe that there was no justifi- 
cation for the treaty of 1897, in which we agreed to the occupa- 
tion by Ethiopia of some of their grazing grounds, find it very 
difficult to understand why we withdrew from Ethiopia during 
the last war, and they feel that in any case we could do more 
than we are doing to protect them from maltreatment such as 
I have described.” 

The Third Secretary of the Imperial Ethiopian Legation, in 
a letter stated: ‘““The seven men in question were hanged for 
murders which they had committed, and their cases were duly 
tried by the High Court and by the Supreme Imperial Court of 
Ethiopia; and British, as well as Swedish judges were in 
fact members of the prosecuting panel.”’ 

It was subsequently announced that the remaining prisoners 
would not be hanged, and their sentence was commuted to 
life imprisonment. 

The Manchester Guardian commented that the circumstances 
of the executions may well be taken in the Haud area ‘‘to 
represent an ill-judged effort to scare into silence tribesmen 
discontented over the Haud. It would be wrong to assume 
that they were an act of deliberate policy. The Emperor Haile 
Selassie is not the man, we hope, to lean on archaic brutality 
as a method of government. Ruling over a mixture of peoples, 
varying both in kind and in degree of culture, he must know 
that the first essential with such subjects is to win their 
confidence in the fairness and humanity of his Administration. 
Incidents of this kind are not merely a blot on its record; they 
are a serious obstacle to the work of governing a people as 
intelligent, suspicious, clannish, and high spirited as the 
Somalis.” 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


In a broadcast on June 11, the Assistant Secretary (Finance), 
Mr. G. C. Lawrence, described development plans for utilising 
£1 million provided through the Colonial Development & 
Welfare fund for the period 1955—60. 


He said: “The first clatm on the additional money would 
obviously be the extension of those long term agricultural 
schemes which have already been started. This includes such 
things as Date Cultivation, the Irrigation and Soil Conserva- 
tion Schemes, the Hides and Skins Improvement Schemes, 
Forestry, and the Educational Schemes. Some of these agricul- 
tural schemes may be modified in the light of experience 
gained so far, and some of the smaller schemes may be amalga- 
mated to secure more efficient and economical working.” 

Other schemes, including extension of facilities at Berbera 
Port, provision of water supplies, a camel factory, etc., 
would be considered. 

Mr. Lawrence concluded: “If Somaliland is a richer and 
more advanced territory in 1960 as a result of the expenditure 
of this large sum of money, the British Government will feel 
very satisfied that their main purpose has been achieved and 
that they have helped the Somali people along a further stage 
on the road towards self-support and self-government.” 


General 


ROYAL COMMISSION REPORT 


In favourable editorial comment, the Kenya Weekly News 
(August 12, 1955) described the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission as realistic and precise, with a sense of urgency in 
every section. The comment concluded: ‘““The Government 
(of Kenya) will publish its views on the Report’s recommenda- 
tions in a Sessional Paper during the next Session of Legisla- 
tive Council. Chambers of Commerce are collecting and 
collating opinion on the Report. The United Country Party 
has initiated a study of the Report and called for comments 
by its members. Here are good examples that should be 
followed. It is important that the main argument of the Report 
should be widely understood. It is no less important that those 
recommendations which are likely to secure general approval 
should not be set aside or buried by the argument about 
the more contentious recommendations.” 


VISITS OF CHIEFS TO BRITAIN 


Eight African Chiefs from Uganda are making a six weeks 
British Council tour to study the British way of life. 

A party of Chiefs and local government administrators 
from Kenya are also in Britain taking an intensive course in 
agricultural methods and local government. 


HIGH COMMISSION 
TERRITORIES 


DEBATE IN HOUSE OF LORDS 


On July 26 Lord Lucan (Labour) opened a short debate in the 
House of Lords and referred to the Moore report on adminis- 
trative reforms in Basutoland. He said: ‘‘I think it is true to 
say that practically every organisation that gave evidence 
before the Committee put forward the demand for further 











political advance—that is, to the stage of a Legislative 
Council.”” He paid tribute to the remarkable war record of the 
inhabitants of the Territories, and asked what Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to do to solve the social problems 
arising out of some 20 per cent of their population working 
away from their homes—about 90,000 young men working 
in the Union. 

Lord Lucan hoped a co-operative movement could be started 
in Bechuanaland and Swaziland, as in Basutoland, and asked 
for information concerning economic development. 

Lord Milverton (Conservative) in the course of his speech 
made remarks that were widely quoted in the South African 
press. He said: ‘“‘By incorporation in the Union, the inhabi- 
tants (of the Territories) would enjoy all the benefits which 
accrue to comparatively undeveloped countries as a result of 
closer association with an advanced and progressive State 

. .” and added that apart from economic reasons, “claims 
for the transfer of these territories are strongly based on 
history and geography, on military security and internal 
security, and on the general welfare of the inhabitants. Taking 
the figures, which I know are apt to be misleading at times 
in 1954-5 the Union Government were spending £3 7s. per 
head annually on Union native education, health and social 
services, while in the Protectorates we were spending only 
19s. per head on the same services. Migrant labour from the 
Protectorates sends back annually from South Africa £1 million 
sterling to their families. Wages are higher and taxes are 
lower in the Union . . .” Lord Milverton advocated more 
mutual trust and understanding between the Union and the 
United Kingdom, and pleaded for ‘‘an active and not a passive 
policy” in the Territories. 

The Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, Lord 
Home, replied to the debate and said that there were indica- 
tions that the Basuto are willing to give further consideration 
to the Moore Report. He spoke of constitutional advances in 
Bechuanaland in the establishing of local councils, and added: 
“Already there is an African Advisory Council and it is hoped 
that very soon a large percentage of that council will be 
elected by the tribal councils. Then there will be a pyramid of 
elected representatives and a body at the summit able to 
speak for all Africans.”” In Swaziland the traditional system is 
working well. 

Lord Home promised to publish a White paper containing 
details of the social and economic developments planned for 
the territories and mentioned that these would include in- 
creasing medical and educational services. 

In reply to Lord Milverton’s remarks, he referred to the 
statement of his predecessor : “I think it is right to state that, 
in the conditions which exist at the present time the Govern- 
ment would not be prepared to recommend such a transfer 
to Parliament.” Lord Home added : ‘But short of this question 
of the transfer of the territories to the Union Government, of 


course we want the fullest co-operation with the Union 
Government . . .” 


REPLY TO LORD MILVERTON’S SPEECH—SOUTH 
AFRICAN CLAIMS REFUTED 


Mr. L. B. Lee-Warden, Native Representative for the Cape 
Western area in the South African Parliament, wrote from 
Cape Town to the Manchester Guardian (August 18, 1955) 
to reply to some of Lord Milverton’s statements. He said that 


Lord Milverton’s plea that a basis be sought for the transfer 
of the Territories had aroused great uneasiness in the minds 
not only of their inhabitants, “but also those of us in the 
Union who feel that the policy of the Nationalist Government 
is a wrong one and must ultimately lead to disaster. It has 
caused people to wonder if there is a movement afoot to 
appease the South African Government by surrendering an 
important foothold in Southern Africa.” 

Referring to the figures quoted by Lord Milverton, Mr. 
Lee-Warden said: ‘‘These figures were no doubt supplied by 
the Union’s Information Service, but the basis of calculation 
has never been revealed and few competent authorities would 
accept them as valid. The hard facts are that the British have 
set aside under the Colonial Development Fund about £3 mil- 
lion for expenditure on these territories, of which roughly 
£2% million has already been spent. The South African 
Government, on the other hand, has made no provision what- 
soever from its central fund for the development of its own 
Native Reserves, in spite of its avowed policy of developing 
them as the natural home of the Bantu people. 

“True, the sum of £6 million has been earmarked for 
‘Bantu’ education, and say another £2 million for social 
services, but calculated on the figure of £3 7s. a head of a 
population of approximately 9 millions the amount of £22 mil- 
lion‘is left for expenditure on health. When one realises that 
an amount of £4,220,000 was voted for hospitalisation for 
all races, it is extremely difficult to arrive at anything near the 
figure Lord Milverton is reported to have stated. 

“His statement that the territories are economically depen- 
dent upon the Union is also very misleading. South Africa’s 
mining industry and agriculture depend to a large extent upon 
cheap labour from the territories to meet their labour demands. 
Also commerce has recently appealed to the Native Affairs 
Department to allow Africans in the territories pass exemptions 
to enable them to buy their needs in towns bordering the 
High Commission Territories. 

“But more important than the economic aspect is the 
political aspect. First, the inhabitants of the Protectorates 
do not want to be incorporated into the Union, and while Lord 
Milverton may believe that the Union’s racial policy is so 
frequently misinterpreted and so imperfectly understood in 
the United Kingdom, to the Africans of the Protectorates this 
policy has been experienced at first hand and is by no means 
misunderstood or misinterpreted. 

“Secondly, we in the Union who are critical of this policy 
do not accept Lord Milverton’s claim that it is based upon 
high moral principles. This policy has been repeatedly defined 
by leading South African statesmen, including the Prime 
Minister, who explained it was not merely the separation of 
different cultural and racial groups, but of ‘Baaskap’—white 
domination for all time. 

“We cannot share Lord Milverton’s pessimistic conclusion 
that there is no future for the Protectorates except incorpora- 
tion with the Union. We are convinced that if the United 
Kingdom were to adopt the same bold policy and programme 
in these territories as it did for West Africa, they will become 
an example of what can be achieved in raising the level of an 
undeveloped country. We are convinced that it is a wiser 
policy to develop the Protectorates to a point where the 
inhabitants will enjoy political liberty and the prospects of 
self-government. 








“In conclusion, any attempts to seek a basis of discussion 
for the transfer of these territories without first seeking the 
approval of the people likely to be affected, would be regarded 
as a betrayal of the trust and loyalty that the African people 
have shown towards Great Britain during her hours of need.” 


NATIONALIST PAPER’S COMMENTS 


The Political Correspondent of the Johannesburg Sunday 
Times, Mr. Stanley Uys, reported that: “A Nationalist 
newspaper confessed last week-end that ‘we might as well stop 
bluffing ourselves that we are going to get the Protectorates.’ 
It said that any British Government who handed over Bechuana- 
land, Basutoland and Swaziland to the Union would be voted 
out of office at the next election.” 

The newspaper was referring to Lord Home’s speech. 
Mr. Uys continued: ‘‘It quoted Lord Home as saying that 
excluding transfer, ‘the British Government will welcome all 
forms of help from the Union Government in regard to the 
Protectorates.’ 

“It interpreted Lord Home’s remarks as ‘a summary of the 
thoughts’ exchanged privately between the two governments 
during the past few months, and it begged;the Nationalist 
Government to accept the ‘offer’ and try to work out a 
‘practical scheme’. 

“This is not quite what Lord Home said. 

“After repeating what his predecessor had made plain, 
namely, that there was no intention of transferring the Pro- 
tectorates to the Union, Lord Home had this to say about co- 
operation : 

“« ‘But short of the question of the transfer of the territories 
to the Union Government, of course we want the fullest co- 
operation with the Union Government, and indeed I think I 
can safely say that it already exists over a wide range of 
practical matters such as trade, transport, agriculture, health 
and development generally. It is the firm wish of Her Majesty’s 
Government that these contacts should be maintained and 
developed.’ 

“To interpret these remarks as an ‘offer’ and a significant 
offer at that, is perhaps to read more into Lord Home’s speech 
than is actually there. But the point is not important. What 
is interesting is that the Nationalist newspaper should have 
seized on the speech as ah opportunity to suggest ‘practical 
co-operation.’ 

“Briefly, the newspaper puts it this way: 

“Basutoland and Swaziland are dismissed as ‘overpopulated’, 
and the view expressed that there is no good reason why the 
Union should incorporate them, because this simply would 
mean relieving Britain of a burden that the Union itself did not 
really want. 

“However, the sting is in the tail. The claim is made that 
Swaziland and Basutoland in any case are ‘in the hollow of the 
Union’s hand.’ It’s a sly point, and it paves the way for the 
next remark that ‘Bechuanaland’ is a hotse of a different 
colour. 

“The newspaper describes Bechuanaland as one of the 
poorest areas in Southern Africa, continually thrusting the 
‘surplus’ of its ‘pitiful population’ over the border on to the 
Union’s labour market—for liberals later to demand the vote 
for them. Nevertheless, it sees Bechuanaland as a fertile field 
for co-operation. 

“The argument amounts to this: Let’s drop the clichés and 


slogans (presumably, apartheid, partnership multi-racial). 
Britain wants Bechuanaland developed as a Native area, and 
so does the Union for the fulfilment of its apartheid programme. 
The Central African Federation can also come in. Everyone 
can be happy. 

“Peevishly, it is complained that the Protectorates com- 
prised 40 per cent of what in 1909 was ‘British’ South Africa. 
If the Union and Britain were to co-operate in the territories, 
the Union would be able to point to the Protectorates as the 
‘Black states’ in apartheid South Africa. 

“Rather shrewd. The Nationalists then would (a) Secure the 
Protectorates, if not in name then at least for the purpose of 
demonsttating the existence of the up to now elusive positive 
side of apartheid; (6) Work hand-in-hand with ‘partnership’, 
‘multi-racial government’ and the rest, and just about obliterate 
the existing gap between apartheid and these northern policies. 

“In its simplest terms, it is another bright device for selling 
apartheid across the Union’s borders. The plan commands 
one’s admiration, if not.for its practicability then at least for 
its ingenuity.” (August 21, 1955.) 


Basutoland 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S PROTEST AT CLOSING 
OF SPECIAL SESSION 


Tue Basutoland National Council have protested to the 
Resident Commissioner, Mr. E. P. Arrowsmith, against the 
manner in which he closed the session called to consider the 
Moore Report.! The Councillors said they were shocked by 
the Resident Commissioner’s action. They again repeated 
their request that the Council ‘‘should be constituted a legisla- 
tive council as a step towards self-government.” (Letter 
dated March 31, 1955.) 


CASE FOR A LEGISLATURE 


The Basuto journal Mohlabani (July, 1955) referred to the 
Moore Committee’s ruling that the question for a Legislative 
Assembly was outside its terms of reference and added: ‘‘One 
wonders how that could have been regarded as irrelevant, 
since the Committee had been formed to deal with Adminis- 
trative Reforms, and a legislature is part and parcel of adminis- 
tration. 

“The question of establishing a Legislative Assembly is 
not new. It is almost as old as the Basutoland National 
Council.”” As far back as 1911, Chiefs in the Council had 
advocated a body similar to the House of Commons. Since 
then, the journal states, the question had frequently been 
discussed, and in 1953 the Council had passed a uhanimious 
resolution that the time for granting a legislature to Basuto- 
land was ripe. 

The editorial continued : 

““We would like Her Majesty’s Government and the whole 
world to know that we have now come to the stage where we are 
sufficiently developed to be able to run our own affairs. The 
amount of literacy in Basutoland is among the highest in the 
world, and we have a number of highly educated men and 
women who can shoulder all the responsibility attendant on a 
legislature. Indeed it is beyond one’s comprehension how Her 
Majesty’s Govetnment can give legislative powers to people 

4See Dicest Vol. III, No. 1. 











who cannot read or write; who, when they have to exercise 
their vote, have to be guided by pictures of crocodiles and 
elephants, and yet deny us this legislative power in spite of 
the fact that practically all people in our country are able to 
read and write.” 


DIAMOND PROSPECTING 


Diamonds are reported to have been discovered in Basuto- 
land by the Basutoland Diamond Corporation, which recently 
acquired sole prospecting rights in that territory. A kimberlite 
pipe of diamonds at Kau Stream, 25 miles south-west of the 
Mont Aux Sources in north-eastern Basutoland, is understood to 
have been found by Colonel J. Scott, chairman of the corpora- 
tion. Until now Basutoland has been regarded as a country of 
no known mineral wealth, entirely dependent on agriculture for 
the support of its 500,000 inhabitants, many of whom go to 
the Union to work in mines, industries, and on farms. But 
there have for long been rumours of diamond deposits in 
Basutoland, in which the Orange River rises. (The Times, 
August 16, 1955.) 

Mohlabani (July 1955) while reporting that the majority 
of the Basuto appear to be in favour of prospecting, expresses 
misgivings on the following points: 

That a monopoly for the whole country should have been 
given to Mr. Scott’s Company, that the Basuto’s réle will be 
that of labourers only, and whether the wages paid by Mr. 
Scott are satisfactory. 

The journal recommends a royalty of 40 per cent and not 
merely 10 per cent and questions whether the many Euro- 
peans who come and go should not be searched for diamonds. 
Africans, they state, are searched thoroughly, no matter 
whether they are Basuto-born or not. 

The article asks: “If today Government is convinced that 
minerals can be found, why not work them for the benefit 
of the whole country instead of allowing a few white people to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the Basotho?”’ 


Bechuanaland 


LABOUR PARTY WANT SERETSE KHAMA CASE 
REOPENED 


FoLtowinc on a visit to Bechuanaland, the Labour Party’s 
Commonwealth officer, Mr. J. C. Hatch, reported that he 
found a general desire for Seretse Khama’s return, though 
not necessarily as chief. The Party Executive therefore sug- 
gested that the Government should invite ‘‘responsible leaders 
of the Bamangwato, including Tshekedi, Rasebolai, and 
Keaboka, with their advisers and with representatives of the 
tribal headmen, to visit London in order to discuss the situa- 
tion with Seretse and the best way of dealing with it’’. 

Lord Home, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions, received a delegation from the Labour party led by 
Mr. James Griffiths, M.P., and took note of their views. The 
Resident Commissioner for Bechuanaland, Mr. R. F. Macken- 
zie, flew back for the discussion. 

The Manchester Guardian (August 10, 1955) reported that 
Mr. Hatch’s thesis was that Government has not ruled out 
the possibility of Seretse Khama returning after another 
Chief has become fully accepted. Rasebolai, a cousin, is at the 
moment invested with most of the powers of Chief without 
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the actual title. Mr. Hatch makes it plain that it is no inade- 
quacy on the part of Rasebolai that prevents the present 
situation being accepted as final. The reasons, he suggests, 
lie far deeper. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


RECLASSIFICATION OF COLOURED PEOPLE 


Tue following report by Mr. Stanley Uys, of the Johannes- 
burg Sunday Times (August 1955) is typical of accounts ap- 
pearing in the English language South African press recently. 

“Thomas Wentzel has always been regarded as a Coloured 
man. He served in the Cape Coloured Corps in the two World 
Wars. He lives in Noordgesig, the Coloured township in 
Johannesburg. His mother’s name was Wessels. But in Johan- 
nesburg last week it took a Government official exactly 
half-an-hour to turn him into a Native. 

***Wentzel is Coloured—there is no doubt about it’, Mr. 
H. Ritchie, secretary of the B.E.S.L.1 in Johannesburg told 
me. ‘I cannot understand how anyone with even an elementary 
knowledge of the racial groups can think differently.’ 

“Now Wentzel will have to carry a pass. He will have to 
leave Noordgesig, and find another home. He will come 
under the laws that provide for the deportation of Natives 
from urban areas. He will lose his job at the Crown Mines 
Sheltered Employment project, which employs only Coloureds. 
When he becomes unfit to work, he will not be able to claim 
a war veteran’s pension because ‘Natives’ are not eligible for 
it. 

“The B.E.S.L. will prepare his appeal—to Population Regis- 
tration officials—against the classification. It will also handle 
all similar cases involving ex-servicemen. 

“But all over Johannesburg scores of Coloureds, with no 
one to fight their cases for them, are being put over the barrier. 
The reason is the Nationalists’ Population Registration Act, 
which demands that everyone in the Union must be classified 
racially. 

“Coloured men are returning to their families to tell them: 
“Today we became Natives. We must start a new life.’ 

“Children must be taken out of Coloured schools and put 
into Native schools. Wives must collect the furniture and 
move into Native locations. Husbands must get pass books. 
All the places once open to them as Coloureds, are now 
closed .. . 

“The Population Registration officials have classified hun- 
dreds of Coloureds in different parts of Johannesburg. They 
have ‘examined’ bedding boys on trains. In cases where only 
Coloureds are employed, the Coloureds-turned-Natives will 
be sacked. 

“No one has been able to ascertain exactly the yardstick by 
which a Coloured man is measured and turned into a Native. 
In dozens of cases the Coloured man has replied that he is a 
Coloured, that his parents are Coloured, and his grandparents 
too, that his wife is Coloured and that they live in a Coloured 
area, mix only with Coloured and speak no Native languages. 
But the officials have classified them as Natives.” 

A Sunday Times reporter (August 21) pointed out that: 
“It has not been possible to obtain an explanation from the 
Department of Census on the yardstick it uses to determine 
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whether a person is a Coloured or a Native. It says this is a 
‘departmental matter’.”’ 

“Unusual tests are being applied to classify Coloureds. 
Some Coloureds say that the Officials fingered the lobes of 
their ears—the theory is that Natives have soft lobes. Others 
have been given the ‘profile test’—told to turn sideways so 
that the officials can study their profiles. Several Coloureds 
have been subjected to the ‘comb test’. A comb is passed 
through the hair to see if it is too woolly and obstructs the 
comb. Sometimes a pencil is wedged in the hair, and the 
Coloured is told to bend forward to see whether the pencil 
falls out. 

“‘A young Coloured man was stopped by the police and asked 
for his pass. He replied that he was not a Native. The police 
took him to the pass office and told him to return the next day, 
when they took away his Coloured certificate. He was asked 
to produce his grandparents’ birth certificates. He was also 
examined for physical characteristics. 

“He was asked what soccer club he belonged to, and he 
gave the name of a Coloured club. The person interrogating 
him retorted ‘Only Natives play soccer, not Coloureds.’ He 
was Classified as Native. Later that day his elder brother was 
classified as Coloured.” 

The Rand Daily Mail reported that : ‘“The Coloured People’s 
Organisation has taken legal advice and is collecting funds to 
be used to appeal against certain classifications by officials 
of the Native Affairs Department, and to help Coloured 
families whose menfolk will be unable to continue in skilled 
occupations because they have been classified as Natives. 

“The South African Congress of Trade Unions has started a 
similar fund—more than a hundred affiliated workers who were 
previously recognised as Coloureds have been told by Govern- 
ment officials that they are now ‘Natives’—and has issued a 
statement condemning the Act and the manner in which it is 
being applied. Other trade unions and trade union co-ordinating 
groups have also offered to help.” 

In a Pastoral letter, read in all churches in the diocese on 
August 28, the Bishop of Johannesburg, the Rt. Rev. Ambrose 
Reeves, strongly advised all those dissatisfied with the classi- 
fication given them by the Director of Census to lodge an 
appeal. The Bishop added: ““Those who have already been 
refused classification as Coloureds, and who are made to 
suffer some disadvantage because of this decision, are strongly 
advised to communicate at once with one of the clergy so that 
steps may be taken to assist them.” 


“FOREIGN” NATIVES TO LEAVE UNION 


The effects of another South African law can be seen in the 
following case reported by the Rand Daily Mail: 

“Newman was a happy Native. He had a good £6-a-week 
job, a home of his own, a wife and five happy children. It 
took him twenty-five years of hard work to achieve that. Now 
he has been told that he must quit the Union—because he is 
‘foreign’. 

“‘Newman lives in a neatly furnished £1 19s. 6d. a week 
house in Sophiatown. He has climbed the ladder of skill as 
high as he can for his education. He has worked more than 
twenty years in Johannesburg. 

“But Newman made a mistake. He changed his job for a 
better one in April. And by doing so he fell foul of the authori- 
ties because a ‘foreign’ Native may not look for work. For 


three months his wife and family eked out a miserable exis- 
tence while he was sent for a three-month detention as a 
farm labourer in the Louis Trichard district at 9d. a day. His 
pay check when he was finally released: £2 7s. 6d. 

“Now at his job again, he has been given two months to 
quit the Union. He is married to a South African Coloured, 
his children are South African, and he says, ‘If I am not a 
South African after twenty years of hard work for the White 
people, what am I?’ 

“‘Newman was born in Blantyre, Nyasaland. He came to 
the Union in 1928. He broke no law, for there were no influx 
regulations then. They came two years after he had married 
and settled down, in 1949. 

“He said yesterday: “There is no complaint about my work. 
I have broken no laws. I have been a good person. I am a 
presser by trade. It took me a long time to get to £6 a week. 
The only way out is for me to become a farm labourer at 9d. 
a day, hundreds of miles from my wife and family. How can 
I transport my whole family to a land I left more than twenty- 
five years ago? I know nobody there now. Nobody would 
know me.’ 

“There is no law under which Newman can appeal.” 


THE SENATE ACT! 


The Daily Telegraph ( August 12, 1955) in editorial comment 
on the passing of the Senate Act, said: ‘Ahead lies a new 
South Africa: a single-party State, in which parliamentary 
forms and usages survive—if at all—only as the despised 
machinery through which Afrikaner supremacy over other 
white men and all coloured men can be maintained. Is this 
picture too black? Perhaps: but, if not this picture, what? 
Already the skies are darkening still further, and in certain 
doings of the past few weeks can be discerned the shape of 
the South Africa that is to be. ; 

“The Act by which the Senate is to be packed with National- 
ist hacks is, of course, disreputable in itself. Even so, however, 
it might have been excused as the work of men momentarily 
in the grip of an overmastering fear or doctrinaire pride. It 
might have been said that they intended to revoke it as soon 
as it had served its purpose, and hoped that the inevitable 
damage to parliamentary institutions would be small. Of 
such hopes or intentions the Nationalists have given no sign: 
on the contrary. 

“As if to emphasise their contempt for Parliament as a 
whole, they have in effect put the vacant seats up for sale in 
aid of party funds. Nor does it seem likely that the Senate thus 
chosen will be a transient phenomenon. The Transvaal, in 
which supporters and opponents of the Government are 
about equally divided, will thus be represented in future by a 
block of twenty-seven National Senators. The fact that nearly 
all of these are hand-picked extremists hardly matters now. 
They are, in any case, obscure men. Their preferment depends 
on a party machine which values conformity above all else, 
and which seems, by threats and pressure, to have eliminated 
the symptoms of revolt apparent at the time of the professors’ 
protest.? 

“‘Misled, perhaps, by these symptoms, the South African 
opposition has been behaving in a characteristic manner; one 
might call it inexpedient expediency. When the Nationalists 
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propose some particularly outrageous move, there are often 
half-stifled noises of protest from the rank-and-file. Imme- 
diately the United Party wonders how it could win over the 
potential dissidents. A favourite method is the repudiation of 
past ‘liberal’ pledges (in this case, the pledge to restore the 
Coloured vote). The party thus loses liberal support without 
gaining the dissidents; on the rebound, it often loses Right- 
wing support as well; and it loses credit throughout. 

“South Africa’s chances of re-crossing the great divide are 
not perhaps rosy; but they would be much rosier if the opposi- 
tion ceased to act as though it could by some trick seize power 
tomorrow, and devoted itself instead to the unwavering support 
of a principle. This was the Nationalist way in opposition; 
and it led them through the wilderness in the end to power.” 


PROTEST MOVEMENTS 


The women’s protest movement! has resolved itself into the 
formation of the Women’s Defence of the Constitution League. 
One of their activities has been the silent ‘picketing’ by black 
sashed women of the Government offices in Pretoria, and of 
places visited by Government representatives, such as air- 
ports. This has aroused bitter sarcasm on the part of the 
Prime Minister and other Ministers. Members of the League 
observed a day of prayer on August 10. 

More than 2,500 people were reported present at a meeting 
in Johannesburg organised by the newly formed Covenant 
Movement. Its aim is to call for a National Convention. 

The Bishop of Johannesburg, in a pastoral charge to his 
diocese, said that serious as were the implications of the 
Senate Act, the loss of mutual trust and understanding between 
the various racial groups in the country would be even more 
serious. 


PASSPORT LAW MUDDLE 


The Departure from the Union Regulation Act, July 1955," 
has already caused considerable confusion in South Africa, 
especially for South Africans holding British passports, who 
must now obtain a special permit before leaving the Union. 

One example of the effects of the new law was that of a 
South African wanting to go on a short holiday to Lourenco 
Marques (Portuguese East Africa), a favourite resort about 
a hundred miles from Pretoria. As a Union National and 
British subject he held an English passport to which he was 
entitled by the laws of the Union and of Great Britain. But 
he found he would now also need to complete an application 
form for an exit permit, pay a fee of £1, submit two passport 
photographs, and obtain an income tax clearance certificate. 
When he called for the permit he was told that it could not be 
issued because his passport, like all British passports, is en- 
dorsed ‘‘for all countries in Europe including the USSR and 
Turkey.” 

After he had called on the good offices of the British High 
Commissioner, who made representations to the Department 
of the Interior, the man was eventually able to leave for his 
holiday, but was told his permit was a ‘‘special concession’’. 

Asked to comment on this new development the secretary 
for the Interior, Mr. T. H. V. Honck said: “‘If British passports 
are valid for travel behind the iron curtain the Government 
will obviously have to review the whole position.” 


See Dicest Vol. III, No. 2. 
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Questioned in the House of Commons as to the effects of 
the Act, Mr. Douglas Dodds-Parker, Under-Secretary for 
Commonwealth Relations, said the High Commissioner was 
in communication with the Union Government. 

Protests were made in Central Africa, where many former 
South African nationals were affected, and the Rand Daily 
Mail reported that “the acting Minister of the Interior, during 
Dr. Donges’ absence, hastily exempted all South Africans 
permanently resident in the Federation from the new law 
provided that they did not stay in the Union longer than three 
months. 

“This temporary exemption does not satisfy the Rhodesian 
Government because it did not cover students of dual South 
African and Rhodesian citizenship whose stay in the Union 
must be longer than three months.” 

Another point of confusion arises from the clause in the 
Acts implying penalties of not exceeding £2,000 fine or 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding one year, or both, 
for airlines which convey from the Union passengers not in 
possession of valid passports or permits. 

An aviation law expert in Johannesburg pointed out that 
under the Chicago Convention to which South Africa was a 
signatory, there is no onus on the airlines to see that a pas- 
senger’s documents are in order. (Rand Daily Mail, July 22, 
1955.) 


PASSPORT REFUSALS 


A case that aroused critical comment in the Union, the 
U.S.A. and in Britain, was that of Stephen Ramasodi, a sixteen 
year old African schoolboy at St. Peter’s School, Johannesburg, 
who was awarded a scholarship to a famous church school in 
the United States. 

In a Press Release (July 29) the Africa Bureau described 
the case :— 

Alan Paton, the well-known South African author of Cry 
The Beloved Country, when visiting the school last year, was 
told that they wished to provide a scholarship for a South 
African boy—preferably an African—and he asked Fr. Trevor 
Huddleston, of the Anglican Community of the Resurrection, 
to name a student. Fr. Huddleston selected Stephen from 
among the many boys at St. Peter’s School. 

Stephen’s father, a school-teacher living in the location at 
Pretoria, gave his full support, and at once a passport was 
applied for. Kent School (founded fifty years ago by Rev. 
Frederick Sill, of the Anglican order of the Holy Cross) 
cabled the money for a first class air fare, and the necessary 
clothes were provided. The official decision on the passport 
application was twice postponed, and attempts to get it speeded 
up led to the Minister of Native Affairs’ statement that an 
attempt to intimidate his department was being made which 
led him to suspect that ‘agitators’ were at work. Stephen was 
twice interrogated by the police, and then received a letter 
from the Deputy Commissioner saying: “I have to inform 
you that your application for a certificate of character to enable 
you to proceed to the U.S.A. has not been granted.” 

The Minister of the Interior then refused to issue a passport 
to Stephen and this, in the present state of the law in South 
Africa, is an absolute bar to his leaving the country short of 
risking imprisonment. 

None of the usual reasons could be given for the refusal. 
Stephen is not a communist or an agitator, and he is not going 








to a communist country. He is a quiet and attractive boy with 
exceptional ability, and has been consistently head of his 
class. Dr. van Rooyen, of the Department of Native Affairs, 
explained that ‘‘it would have been dangerous to Stephen’s 
whole future to have uprooted a lad of such tender years and 
to have thrust him into strange surroundings to which he 
would not have been able to adapt himself”. He added that he 
would return to South Africa “‘a boy with a shattered dream.” 

No account has been taken of the opinions of the boy’s 
parents, or teachers, or of Stephen’s own wishes. The Govern- 
ment’s action is a denial of parents’ rights to decide on the 
education of their children, and on unwarranted restriction of 
individual movement, Fr. Huddleston points out. 

In a statement to the Johannesburg Star (July 22, 1955) 
Fr. Huddleston said he believed that it was because of Stephen’s 
connection with himself that the passport had been refused. 
He had been told by Dr. A. Fisk, leader of a group of American 
educationists visiting South Africa, that the Director of In- 
formation, in answer to a direct question, had said that Stephen 
would not get his passport “because he was sponsored by 
Fr. Huddleston, an opponent of the Government’’. Dr. van 
Rooyen described Fr. Huddleston’s assumption as inaccurate 
and without foundation. But Fr. Huddleston has reported his 
intention to obtain legal advice regarding the official explana- 
tions for the refusal of the passport. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has written to Mr. Alan Paton: 
“I am very troubled to hear that a visa is not being granted to 
Native students of South Africa to come to this country to 
study. It seems to me that this is a very bad situation because 
it creates among the younger people of this country a great 
dislike for the areas of the world where such practices exist.” 

Among the many editorials, the Pretoria News (August 17, 
1955) commented: “A single crisp fact like this refusal of a 
passport will circulate far more widely and have far more 
influence on opinion that any statement, whether criticism or 
defence of the Government and its policies. It will dictate 
the course of opinion about South Africa to far more people 
than can possibly be reached by the priests and journalists 
who fulminate against the present Government and infinitely 
more than can be reached by any official ‘hand-out’ statement 
of honest policy and good intentions.” 

The Port Elizabeth Evening Post (July 23, 1955) asked: 
““Would Stephen have been able to take advantage of an over- 
sea scholarship offer if he had been older or if he had matricu- 
lated? The department’s explanation suggests that Stephen 
might have been successful if he had been older. But the case 
of a Windhoek schoolmaster indicates the contrary. 

“Berthold Himumuine, a Herero, is one of the few Africans 
in South-West Africa who have matriculated. He did it by 
taking a correspondence course, and afterwards took a 
teaching course in the Union. Later he became principal of 
St. Barnabas (Government) School in Windhoek Location. 
He studied in his spare time for a degree. In 1953 he was 
offered a scholarship to study in the Department of Education 
at Oxford University. But the Union Government refused to 
give this mature man a passport, and it has offered no ex- 
planation to this day. He was unable to accept the scholarship. 
He remains at Windhoek. 

“Thus it appears that, notwithstanding the Native Affairs 
Department’s polite explanation of the refusal of a passport to 
young Stephen, age and educational standards really are not 


prime considerations influencing the department’s attitude.’ 

Another refusal concerned Mrs. Jessie McPherson, who was 
Johannesburg’s first woman mayor and a city councillor for 
nine years, who wanted to go to Britain this year on holiday 
to visit her daughter, her son-in-law, and her grandchildren. 
After five months’ delay she was informed that the Govern- 
ment had refused an extension to her passport. 

The South African Labour Party, of which Mrs. McPherson 
is National Chairman, issued a strong protest against ‘the 
unwarranted and tyrannical action'of the Minister of the 
Interior’’. 

Mr. McPherson intends making a court petition. 

The Rand Daily Mail had pointed out that Mrs. McPherson 
had not been ‘‘named”’ because she said, “I have never had 
the remotest connection with the Communist Party’’. The 
Sunday Times questioned why she had been refused a passport, 
and added that: ‘‘Mr. Eric Louw has obligingly let the cat 
out of the bag on Mr. Donges’s behalf. Last week he said that 
anyone who wished to go abroad with the intention of malign- 
ing South Africa—or even attacking the Government of the 
country—could not expect the assistance of the Government. 
In other words, no passport or permit for them. So there we 
have it. ‘Guilt’ for passport purposes, is now defined as 
opposition to the Government.” 

A wealthy Indian businessman and his wife were refused 
passports to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. 


STATISTICS FROM SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE 


The Director of Information, South Africa House, in Bulletin 
No. 11, 1954, made the following statement: 

“Medical Services for Natives: In the current financial year 
£ 12,500,000 is being spent in South Africa on native medical 
services. Dr. A. J. R. van Rhijn, Minister of Health, an- 
nounced last week that this was by a long way the largest 
sum of money devoted to native health in the whole of Africa. 
Next highest was the £2,696,603 spent in Nigeria on health 
services for its 30 million inhabitants. Dr. van Rhijn said infant 
mortality statistics were a sound guide to a nation’s health. 
In South Africa the figure was 35.7 per 1,000 (all races); but 
in India the figure was 122 per 1,000. Only the United States 
of America had a lower infant mortaility rate than South 
Africa.” 

The Secretary of the Africa Bureau on November 11 wrote 
to the Director, saying: 

“With reference to your Bulletin No. 11 of August 10, I 
wonder if you would be so kind as to investigate the figures 
given by Dr. A. J. R. van Rhijn, Minister of Health, for infant 
mortality in South Africa. The Minister gives the figures as 
35.7 per 1,000 for all races. We assume he means for Euro- 
peans as the figures which we have been able to obtain for 
non-Europeans run between 150 and 600 per 1,000 while that 
for Europeans is somewhere in the nature of 50 per 1,000. 
Also the 1951 rate for the United Kingdom was 31 per 1,000. 
To which year do Dr. van Rhijn’s statistics apply? Your assis- 
tance in this inquiry would be much appreciated.” 

The following reply was received from the Acting Director 
of Information : 

“There does not appear to me to be any reason for investigat- 
ing the statistics quoted by Dr. van Rhijn, Minister of Health, 
and reported in our Bulletin No. 11 of August 10. The 
Minister makes it quite clear that his figure relating to infant 
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niortality applied to ‘all races’ in South Africa, and not just 
to Whites. 

“Far from my questioning the Minister’s facts and figures, 
I feel that you seriously ought to review your own statistics, 
viz. that the non-European mortality rate is between 150 
and 600 per 1,000. At 500 per 1,000—which is well within 
your present reckoning—it means that one out of every two 
non-White children who are born is doomed to die. This is, 
of course, to say the least, a gigantic absurdity. 

“The Minister’s statistics were the latest available, are 
absolutely official and must be respected as such.”’ 

After correspondence with South Africa, on June 23, the 
Africa Bureau wrote : 

‘““May I draw your attention to a recent question in the 
South African House of Assembly as follows: Mr. Alex 
Hepple, M.P. (Leader of the Labour Party) asked the Minister 
of the Interior ‘what was the infant mortality rate of (a) 
Europeans, (6) Natives, (c) Coloured persons and (d) 
Indians for 1953 and 1954, respectively ?’ 

“The Minister’s written reply was: 

“The infant mortality rate per thousand births is as 
follows :— 


1953 1954 
(a) Europeans 34.1 34.2 
(6) Natives Particulars not available 
(c) Coloureds 136.4 132.7 
(d) Asiatics 75.2 61.2. 


“We should be interested to have your comments in view 
of your remark that the Minister’s figures of 35.7 applied to 
‘all races’. 

“With regard to the infant mortality among Africans, we 
are reliably informed that, for what the figure is worth, the 
average infant death rate among Africans in twelve of the 
largest cities was 209.9 in 1953.” 

South Africa House answered: 

“This is to acknowledge your letter of June 23 in which 
you quote a written reply in Parliament by the Minister of 
the Interior to questions about infant mortality. I have not 
seen the Order Paper, but if your transcription of the statistics 
is an accurate one I am, naturally, bound by it—in the same 
way as I was bound by the previous statistics I supplied to 
you which were equally official. 

“If there has been a variation in the official statistics, may 
I say that it is very slight in comparison with the statistics 
you have put forward. For example, on November 11 last 
year you claimed that the infant mortality rate for non- 
Europeans was in the neighbourhood of 600 per 1,000; 
now you say the figure is 209.9. 

“May I bring to your attention some recent statistics com- 
piled by a writer in the South African Medical Journal, an 
independent and authoritative publication. According to the 
writer the annual mortality rate of non-Whites in South 
Africa has fallen from 20 per 1,000 to 12.2 per 1,000 during 
the past ten years. He goes on to supply the following statistics : 

“Mortality rate for various races: Asiatics, 8.5 per 1,000; 
Coloureds, 11.8 per 1,000; Bantu, 15.8 per 1,000; Whites, 
9.4 per 1,000. 

“The writer adds that deaths from tuberculosis among non- 
Whites had fallen from 591 for every 100,000 to 177; that 
the infant mortality rate for non-Whites was $8 per 1,000, 
for Asiatics 61 and for Whites 18. The writer says in his 


article ‘these improvements are probably the result of various 
factors such as better nutrition, better social conditions result- 
ing from higher wages and better medical services’.”’ 

To which the Bureau replied : 

“Thank you for your letter PRO/50 of July 6. It is very much 
to be hoped that you will publish the correction of the figures 
that were given in your Bulletin No. 11 in the forthcoming 
News Bulletin from South Africa House. 

“With regard to your paragraph 2, those figures mentioned 
in my letter of November 11 came from the Handbook on 
Race Relations in South Africa, Chapter 16, in which Dr. 
G. W. Gale, then Secretary for Health and Chief Health 
Officer for the Union of South Africa, said: “The infant mor- 
tality rate for Europeans is less than 50 per 1,000 live births; 
for Natives it is not less that 150 anywhere and in some areas 
as high as 600 or 700.” The subsequent information we received 
from the institute of Race Relations was that given in my 
letter of June 23. The Institute pointed out that it has so far 
proved impossible to institute a reliable system of registration 
for Africans, and it would be interesting to get the sources 
of the figure of $8 per 1,000 which you quote from the South 
African Medical Journal. The other figures you mentioned of 
course did not relate to infant mortality, which was the subject 
of Dr. van Rhijn’s original figure. The South African Medical 
Journal’s figures vary considerably from those figures given 
by the Minister of the Interior in the House of Assembly. 

“I thought you would like to know that we shall be publishing 
this correspondence in our Arrica Dicest.” 

On July 29, the Assistant Director of Information wrote: 
“This is to acknowledge your letter of July 27, the contents 
of which are noted.” 

The Africa Bureau has not yet received any notification 
of a correction being published by the Director of Information, 
South Africa House. 


DUTCH REFORMED 
CRITICS OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The Reconstituted Dutch Reformed Church, the group led 
by Dr. D. J. de Vos, who left the Dutch Reformed Church 
(N.G. of H. Kerk) in 1944, has issued a statement of policy 
saying that the Government was a minority Government. 
Only one section of the population was represented in the 
Cabinet which consisted of extreme racialists whose outlook 
was Hitlerite and whose ideology was Nazified. 

South Africa was not becoming a police State—it was one 
already, said the statement. 

“In every sphere, every grain of individual freedom is in 
danger; freedom of speech, freedom of conscience, freedom 
of movement, freedom of the Press, of education and religion. 
The power to restrict these freedoms, even without mandate 
from the people, is increased daily.” 

It was a tragedy that a powerful church and a secret society 
were partners in this diabolical movement, the statement 
said. The leaders of the Dutch Reformed Church (N.G. of 
H. Kerk) were active partners of the subversive Broederbond 
and the Federasie van Afrikaanse Kultuurvereniginge 
(F.A.K.). 

As in Germany before September, 1939, economic prosperity 
had made the people indifferent and apathetic. Within six 
years Germany had landed in chaos and misery. This could 
also happen to South Africa . . . 
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“The leaders of the Dutch Reformed Church (N.G. of 
H. Kerk) work out a racial policy for the Government and 
say that it is based on God’s word, while every theologian 
knows that it is a distorted and strained interpretation of the 
Scriptures. We warn the Government that by defying the 
world like a drunken mouse it is isolating South Africa from 
friendship and goodwill. 

“Instead of living in peace and preaching justice toward 
Africa’s 200 million non-Europeans, we are plunged into 
enmity by a few men, to our own detriment. No Government 
can survive for long by fear. Fear breeds fear.’’ (Pretoria 
News, August, 1955. ) 


FAILURE OF JURY SYSTEM 


At the Commonwealth and Empire Law Conference, Mr. 
J. A. Chubb (South Africa) stated in a paper that the jury 
system had been given a fair trial in South Africa for over a 
century and failed . . . Mr. Chubb pointed out that all- 
European juries tried all races, and they were often biased. 
The ideal solution would be for a Judge to sit with two 
assessors, members of the legal profession quite independent 
of the Government. There was a great danger of prejudice 
with a jury; the real rampart of democracy was the legal 
profession. It was the Judges in South Africa who had adminis- 
tered justice without regard to race or colour. (The Times, 
July 23, 1955.) 

The Rand Daily Mail (August 4) commented: “Although 
trial by jury is essentially a legal matter, its failure in South 
Africa is obviously of sociological and political significance, 
and we would be foolish if we did not try to learn something 
from the event. Experience has shown us that in criminal trials 
it is sometimes impossible for a non-European accused to get 
justice from a White jury; and, if the accused is White and 
the complainant Black, it is sometimes impossible for the 
Crown to get justice. These things happen in spite of the fact 
that the evidence is defined and ascertainable, with the jurors 
having the benefit of expert guidance from the Bench. If we 
fail to do justice in such circumstances, how much more 
likely are we to go astray in other fields where information 
is not nearly so accurate, and professional guidance is missing.”’ 

BANTU EDUCATION 

Seven thousand native schoolchildren who were not ad- 
mitted to schools because they took part in boycotts during 
April! will be re-admitted by the end of next year subject to 
certain conditions, the Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. H. F. 
Verwoerd, announced. 

A committee of members of Bantu school councils will be 
appointed at the beginning of 1956 to investigate, with the 
co-operation of the Department of Education, all cases of 
parents who give the required undertakings, and to decide 
which are bona fide cases . . . 

“If during the rest of this school year and the beginning 
of the next school year, no boycott of any importance takes 
place, and if the native organisations and persons who incite 
boycotts are rendered powerless through the withholding of 
support, then, from the beginning of next year, a second chance 
will be given to the 7,000 children.” (South Africa, July 30, 
1955. 

At ss International Conference of the International Federa- 

1See Dicest Vol. III, No. 1. 
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tion of Teachers Associations (which deals exclusively with 
primary schools) the delegation of the British National 
Union of Teachers moved the following resolution on “‘racial 
discrimination in the field of education.” 

‘Having in mind the provisions of the Teachers’ Charter, 
and of the Declaration of Human Rights, this conference 
records its deep concern at the racial discrimination in the 
field of education revealed in the Bantu Education Act.” 

It was opposed by a delegate of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland, but carried by an overwhelming majority. 
( Schoolmaster, August 19, 1955.) 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


REPORT ON MANDATED TERRITORY 


Tue Secretariat of the United Nations has submitted informa- 
tion and documentation in respect of the territory to the 
Committee on South-West Africa. Because the South African 
Government refuses to submit annual reports as was laid 
down under the Mandate; the Secretariat provides a com- 
prehensive report based largely on South African Government 
Blue Books, Laws and Proclamations, Hansard debates, etc. 
This report? has been studied in detail and amended by the 
Committee on South-West Africa, who adopted it on June 8 
in preparation for submission to the General Assembly. 

The Committee on South-West Africa made the following 
general comment: ‘““The Committee reiterates that after nearly 
four decades of administration under the Mandates System, 
the Native inhabitants (of South-West Africa) are still not 
participating in the political development of the Territory, 
their participation in the economic development is restricted 
to that of labourers and the social and educational services 
for their benefit are far from satisfactory. Racial discrimination 
is prevalent throughout the Territory. After examining for 
the second year conditions in the Territory, the Committee 
has found no significant improvement in the moral and 
material welfare of the Native inhabitants. It is apparent that 
the main efforts of the Administration are directed almost 
exclusively in favour of the European inhabitants of the 
Territory, often at the expense of the Native population.” 
(U.N. Press Release GA/1260, June 3, 1955.) 


CENTRAL AFRICA 
Southern Rhodesia 


PUBLIC ORDER BILL 


Tue Public Order Bill, described by the Rhodesia Herald 
(August 5, 1955) as “‘the most controversial legislation to 
come before the Southern Rhodesian Parliament this session’’ 
was passed by fifteen votes to six, after heated debates and 
divisions called on every clause. Four members of the Govern- 
ment party voted against it. The Bill attracted little, if any, 
attention in Britain. 

Among its clauses are the following: For taking or adminis- 
tering an unlawful oath, the sentence is up to twenty years’ 

1U.N. Document A/AC.73/L.7 of May 13, 1955. 434 pages. 
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imprisonment if the offence to be committed under the oath is 
punishable by death. Oaths to commit other offences carry a 
maximum sentence of ten years’ imprisonment. 

The Bill lays down that it is an offence in a public place to 
wear a uniform or display any flag signifying association with 
any political organisation. On conviction for this contravention 
the maximum sentence is a £50 fine or three months’ imprison- 
ment, or both. But provision is made for the Minister of 
Justice and Internal Affairs to allow the wearing of political 
uniforms on special occasions if there is no risk of public 
disorder. 

The training, organising or equipping of any body of 
persons for the purpose of enabling them to be employed to 
usurp or tend to usurp the functions of the police or of the armed 
forces is prohibited, and the organiser is liable to a fine of 
£500 or up to two years’ imprisonment, or both. A similar 
sentence is provided for the organiser of any body having the 
power to use or display physical force in promoting any 
political object. A further control of quasi military organisa- 
tions is contained in a section which prohibits, without per- 
mission from the Governor, the training or drilling of any 
person in the use of firearms or in military exercises, movement 
or evolutions. Such offenders are liable to imprisonment for 
up to seven years. 

Under this Bill an unlawful assembly or riot is defined as 
when three or more persons gather to commit an offence or 
conduct themselves in such a manner as to cause reasonable 
fear in a neighbourhood. The maximum penalties for taking 
part are one or two years’ imprisonment respectively 

Any magistrate, or in his absence a commissioned or warrant 
officer of police, in whose view twelve or more persons are 
riotously assembled, can, under this Bill, make a proclamation 
in the Queen’s name ordering the rioters to disperse. If they 
do not disperse and if resistance is offered, “‘such force as is 
reasonably necessary’’ may be used and absolution is provided 
for any harm or death caused to any person .. . 

A fine of £100 or imprisonment for a year, or both, is laid 
down as the punishment for making statements or doing acts 
intended to promote hostility between sections of the com- 
munity. 

Inciting persons in essential services to go on strike carries 
a sentence of up to a year in prison. The Bill vests powers in 
the Governor to proclaim a state of emergency if any person 
or persons take any action likely to endanger public safety, 
disturb or interfere with public order, or interfere with the 
maintenance of any essential service. (Rhodesia Herald, July 
16, 1955.) 

One of the M.P.’s who opposed the Bill, Mr. A. D. H. 
Lloyd, said that if the leaders of African coal miners called a 
strike, it would mean almost certain imprisonment for them. 

The Minister of Justice and Internal Affairs, Mr. A. R. W. 
Stumbles, when questioned about the necessity for such 
“totalitarian” legislation, said that liberty must not be con- 
fused with licence. ‘““The greater density of population, the 
increase in industries and the general increase in the develop- 
ment of the Colony will bring with them their own problems, 
one of which is the possible danger of undermining security.” 

The Minister continued: ‘The fact that Southern Rhodesia 
is now federated to the Northern territories may accelerate 
forms of agitation that have hitherto been absent here. It is 
far wiser to legislate as we are doing now rather than to wait 


. . . T must, however, make it quite clear that there is no 
trouble brewing in the Colony,” he said. ““The African popula- 
tion are a law-abiding and well-behaved section of the com- 
munity.” 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Garfield Todd, said he thought it 
was ‘‘a very good thing” that Parliament should set out for 
all to see what sort of things the civilised people of Southern 
Rhodesia would not approve. He submitted that the Bill was 
not the sort of measure to go before a select Committee of 
the House. 

Mr. P. B. Fletcher, Minister of Native Affairs, concluded 
his speech: ‘“This Bill will be administered by Rhodesians in 
that Rhodesian way which has been responsible for the happy, 
determined progressiveness which has got this country such 
a delightful and reassuring reputation. There is no question 
whatsoever of this Bill having a racial flavour.” 

Among the amendments put forward but defeated was one 
submitting that the definition of ‘‘uniform’”’ should not include 
a neck-tie, for it was quite common for members of the 
Labour Party to wear a red tie. Mr. Stumbles said this was 
unacceptable. ‘‘I can imagine,”’ he said, “‘people getting new 
types of neck-ties very clearly indicative of the views of their 
organisation’”’. 

The Rhodesian Guild of Journalists asked the Minister to 
delete the clause concerning publication of a statement, rumour 
or report which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public, 
as this would “‘seriously curtail the traditional and cherished 
freedom of the Press’. 

The Interracial Association of Southern Rhodesia condemned 
the Bill as a “totalitarian measure, almost as dangerous as the 
evils it is seeking to prevent”. 


REFORM MOTION WITHDRAWN 


An allegation that the Southern Rhodesia Parliament was 
not dealing effectively with Native affairs, was made by the 
United Rhodesia Party member for Salisbury North, Mr. 
Hardwicke Holderness, who introduced a motion that a reform 
of the House was necessary to enable it to perform the func- 
tions entrusted to it. 

He said that most of the members of the House acted as the 
representatives of the Europeans and not as the representatives 
of the nation as a whole. They were. letting down the Euro- 
peans in Southern Rhodesia who had shown, when they voted 
in favour of federation, that they were prepared to accept 
partnership. 

Instead, the House had carried on in the same old way of 
being a ‘“White watchdog’’, and had left the political repre- 
sentation of the Natives mainly to the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment. (Pretoria News, July 24, 1955.) 

Another Member, Mr. R. D. Palmer, while expressing 
admiration for Mr. Holderness’s sincerity, said the motion 
was unrealistic. He added that he could not agree with the 
view that if Africans were represented in the Southern 
Rhodesia Parliament they would advance the Native more 
quickly. ““The presence of Africans in this House,”’ he declared, 
“‘would develop a racial outlook which would be very much of 
detriment to the African peoples.”” Recalling that Mr. Holder- 
ness had suggested that there might be two Members of 
Parliament for each constituency, one European and one 
African, Mr. Palmer submitted this was a negation of the 
principle of a nationalism of all interests in the country. 








Mr. Holderness withdrew the motion after pointing out 
that he was, personally, deeply opposed to the principle of 
group or racial representation, since this started on the 
assumption of race conflict of interest. He had mentioned it 
only to underline how disastrous it would be if the House 
failed to give real effect to the common roll for voters. 

What he was trying to suggest was that the rate at which the 
country had to go was greater than was generally considered 
necessary. The franchise would have to be widened to include 
people who, broadly, were capable of understanding national 
affairs but who were prohibited at the moment by the means 
qualification. (Rhodesia Herald, July 21, 1955.) 


Northern Rhodesia 


PUBLIC ORDER BILL 


Tue Northern Rhodesian Bill, similar to that passed in 
Southern Rhodesia (p. 14) was described by the Governor, 
Sir Arthur Benson, as ‘designed only to circumvent those who 
wish to create a breach of the peace, or to take unto themselves 
powers of control which rest properly only in the hands of the 
Government’. (Central African Post.) 

The Chief Secretary, Mr. A. T. Williams, told the Legisla- 
tive Council that there were incipient signs in Northern 
Rhodesia of conduct that called for changes in the law. ‘“There 
is no need for apprehension that anything dangerous is likely 
to happen,” he said, “‘but I believe we should be equipped, 
because there are signs that some of these things might 
happen.” 

Mr. Harry Franklin, member for African interests, said the 
African Nationalist Congress had written to him threatening 
to make his life unpleasant if he did not resign his appointment. 
The Bill was being introduced because elements in the 
African National Congress were beginning to use intimidatory 
and violent measures to gain their ends. ““This Government 
has no intention of allowing Congress, through its action group, 
to have a private police force of any kind of strong-arm gangs. 
Besides some bad ones there are many decent African members 
of Congress who feel there is nowhere else to turn. Congress 
is at present ill-organised, ill-disciplined, and mal-administered 
and the worst elements do much harm to their own people. 
Nothing in the Bill deprives anyone of the right of free speech.”’ 

African members opposed the Bill on the grounds that it is 
designed to quieten and stifle African political views. Mr. 
R. M. Nabulyato said the Africans Congress had shown a 
tendency to wear uniform and fly flags at meetings, but apart 
from that there was no necessity to bring the Bill forward. 
Africans would feel the Government intended to administer, 
so far as they were concerned, by rule of terror and would be 
afraid to go to meetings. He foresaw a situation where meetings 
in the territory would be surrounded by police and detectives. 

All four European members representing African interests 
voted in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, secretary-general of the African Na- 
tional Congress, has declared that the party made no threat of 
force against Mr. Franklin. The reason congress had asked him 
to resign was because they felt the European-nominated mem- 
bers could not represent Africans in the true sense of the word. 
Africans were seeking more and direct representation and 





European members were standing in the way of political 
advancement. (The Times, August 10, 1955.) 


ADVANCEMENT OF AFRICAN MINEWORKERS! 
AND FEDERAL TRENDS 

The Anglo-American group of copper mining Companies 
signed an agreement with the European Mineworkers’ Union, 
which, while transferring twenty-four categories of jobs now 
held by Europeans to Africans, gives the European employee 
organisations a right to veto other European jobs that might 
be transferred ‘‘either now or at any time in the future’. 

(The twenty-four categories are estimated to mean 105 
European jobs (out of a total of about 3,000) which will result 
in 240 openings for Africans, while a further 360 Africans 
will be given more responsible jobs not impinging on the 
European field. Anglo-American employ about 16,000 
Africans. ) 

The Rhodesian Selection Trust’s Chairman, Mr. R. L. 
Prain, has refused either to give the union the right of veto 
or to abandon the principles behind his plan for African 
advancement. He nevertheless succeeded in persuading the 
miners’ leaders not to take strike action, while at the same 
time keeping open the door for further negotiations. 
(Observer, July 24, 1955.) 

The South African Mineworkers Union meanwhile told 
the European Mineworkers’ Union of Northern Rhodesia 
that it was prepared to pay £1,000 a month for five months 
to help the Northern Rhodesia mineworkers to resist proposals 
for the advancement of Africans in the industry—but only if 
the Northern Rhodesian men were called out on strike. ( Man- 
chester Guardian, July 26, 1955.) 

The Federal Prime Minister, Lord Malvern, commented 
that he was sorry the agreement reached between Anglo- 
American and the European Mineworkers’ Union did not 
extend over the whole area of the Federation. ‘‘But,’’ he added, 
“IT would like to say that the bone of contention over consulta- 
tion in the future is purely academic, since we who have lived 
out here all these years know that if there is any advancement 
against the goodwill of the European union, it is bound to be 
a failure.’’ (Rhodesia Herald, August 10, 1955.) 

The Manchester Guardian (August 24, 1955) pointed out 
that the Federal TUC has demanded that the Federal and the 
Territorial Governments alike should undertake to ensure that 
no African advancement should be allowed in any industry if 
the European union disagrees, and quoted Mr. Prain’s remark 
that this claim means that the South African pattern would 
be reproduced and the white unions would be given control 
‘over the Federation’s industrial, economic, and racial future 
and would mean complete destruction of the partnership 
ideal’. 

The editorial continued: “‘The reason why it is so decep- 
tively easy to accept the wrong principle is that the recent 
agreement between Anglo-American and the European mine- 
workers does make a very substantial concession to the 
interests of African miners, while at the same time it reiterates 
and enshrines the right of the European miners to say, now 
and in the future, at what point advancement shall stop. It 
preserves the colour bar, but moves it a little higher up the 
scale. The alternative proposal put forward by the R.S.T. 
group, and not accepted by the European miners, was based 

1See Dicest Vol. III, No. 2. 
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on the idea of a ‘ladder’ of jobs intermediate in skill and 
responsibility between those now done by European and by 
African miners respectively; an African would be entitled to 
climb as high up the ladder, and on to the upper ladder now 
occupied by Europeans only, as his personal merits would 
carry him. This plan might indeed have led, in the first 
instance, to fewer African promotions than the Anglo-Ameri- 
can plan. But there was nothing in it to stop the gifted indivi- 
dual going right to the top, and therefore the African mine- 
workers’ union prefers it, the European mineworkers reject it, 
and the general council of the European unions accuses R.S.T. 
of being ‘intractable and dominating’. A case can, of course, 
be made for the Anglo-American plan. It would, at least, get 
something done; it would break a long deadlock; if it led into 
a dead end, where are the companies now but in a dead end? 
They could give notice in two years’ time, say, to end the new 
agreement enshrining ‘the veto’, just as they could give notice 
today to end the existing agreement, which embodies a similar 
veto. The answer is that the principle of the veto will have to 
be broken some time, and that the’ longer it is allowed to 
run the harder it will be to break in the end.” 


FUNDS SOUGHT FROM U.S. AND BRITISH TRUSTS 


The Northern Rhodesia Member for African Interests ( Mr. 
Harry Franklin) is visiting Britain and the United States for 
five weeks to try to raise money for African education, rural 
development and Rhodes-Livingstone Institute projects. The 
cost of the projects, for which he hopes to raise grants, totals 
about £1 million. 

Mr. Franklin is making the trip on behalf of the Government. 
He said he was going “‘in order to see what moneys I can get 
from the big philanthropic trusts such as the Ford Foundation, 
the Carnegie Corporation and the Rockefeller Foundation”’. 
While in England he will be seeing the Nuffield Trust. News 
that the Colonial Development Welfare Act allocation for the 
next five years was £500,000 made the matter urgent, he 
said. (Federation Newsletter, August 19, 1955.) 


UNAUTHORISED SCHOOL CLOSED 


The Northern News (June 11, 1955) reported that Leonard 
Chirwa had been fined at Broken Hill for opening an un- 
authorised school in the Native reserve and for going beyond 
the terms of the mass literacy campaign. His school was to be 
inter-racial, inter-territorial and inter-denominational and to 
have no age limit. It had been approved by the Chiefs. The 
Magistrate said: “I am satisfied that the intention of the 
Government is to control further education . . . In this case 
the accused admits that he taught not only reading and writing 
but geography, arithmetic, science and what he calls civics. 
He informs me that by civics he means educating people as 
to how they are governed and so on. He says his aims are to 
remove social, religious and racial tensions. That is going far 
beyond literacy and it is that sort of teaching the Government 
wishes to keep an eye on.” 


Nyasaland 


SHIRE VALLEY PROJECT 
Tue Federal Government has accepted a motion in the 
Assembly asking it to provide for the early starting of work 
on the first stages of the Shire Valley project. 


Mr. John Foot (Federal Party M.P. from Nyasaland) des- 
cribed the scheme which it was estimated would cost some 
£78 million. However, the first phase could be covered by 
£8 million spread over five years. Mr. Foot referred to the 
work being done by Sir William Halcrow and Partners, who 
first surveyed the Kariba scheme, and said that from an 
engineering point of view the Shire Valley project was feasible 
and reasonable. Giving the relationship of the scheme to Lake 
Nyasa, Mr. Foot said the lake was the third largest in Africa 
and about 316 miles in length. It was bordered by three 
territories, Nyasaland, Tanganyika and Portuguese East 
Africa. 

The Shire River was 296 miles in length and could be divided 
into three reaches. The Scheme was not a mere hydro-electric 
one. It covered the control of Lake Nyasa, embracing the 
introduction of hydro-electric power and reclamation of enor- 
mous marshes . . . In the reclaimed areas wheat, sugar and 
particularly cotton could be grown. 


GOVERNOR CALLS FOR ABANDONMENT OF 
RACIAL POLITICS 


The Governor of Nyasaland, Sir Geoffrey Colby, in his 
Speech from the Throne at the opening of the seventh session 
of the Legislative Council, asked the people of Nyasaland to 
abandon the racial attitude to politics. 

Sir Geoffrey said it was an “elementary truth” that it must 
be the qualities of leadership and integrity, and not race, 
which should determine an individual's claim to play a part in 
the Government of the territory. He said that the recent con- 
stitutional changes were not the last word in constitutional 
reform, and that further reform must be sought in due course 
—but not by way of extension of the present system, which 
inevitably fostered a racial attitude to politics .. . 

“It is my conviction that the vast majority of Africans fully 
accept that there must, and should be, European leadership in 
Nyasaland for many years to come,” he said. 

Sir Geoffrey pointed out to Africans that political maturity 
was not achieved by holding noisy meetings, and passing 
irresponsible and unconsidered resolutions. ( Rhodesia Herald, 
July 12, 1955.) 


AFRICAN CONGRESS ASKS FOR INDEPENDENT 
COMMISSION 


The Nyasaland African Congress has decided to request 
that an independent commission should visit Nyasaland to 
investigate the constitutional and electoral systems and make 
recommendations. In an editorial in their new journal Kwaca, 
the Congress expressed great disappointment with the new 
constitution, and said: “‘Congress is determined to strive for 
the attainment of a democratic self-government for the 
Africans of this country as soon as possible. Our European and 
Asian friends need not obstruct our goal for they shall be fully 
protected under the Constitution. We shall be fair and just to 
all citizens of this country. All those who understand some- 
thing about democracy will agree with us that it is undemocratic 
that a minority group should have the largest representation 
in the Legislative Council. To do so is to ignore the facts of 
history which prove beyond doubt that a minority group 
cannot rule the majority all the time. It is against the British 
traditional policy of fair-play and justice.” 
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EDUCATION PROPOSALS 


Two schemes for improved technical and higher education 
facilities for Africans have been recommended to the Nyasa- 
land Government by Dr. F. J. Harlow, adviser on technical 
education to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The 
Nyasaland Government is to apply for money for these schemes 
to the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. 

The first scheme is for an artisan training centre in the 
Blantyre-Limbe area for training African bricklayers and 
carpenters. Dr. Harlow has recommended that trainees should 
be given a five-year course, consisting of two years at the 
training centre, followed by three years “‘on training’’ with 
the Public Works Department, or, at a later stage, with 
approved employers. The centre would have an annual intake 
of fifty pupils, with the first intake likely in October, 1956. 
The capital cost of the scheme is estimated at £134,478, 
which includes provision for hostel accommodation for 250 
pupils, workshops, stores and staff housing. 

The second scheme recommended by Dr. Harlow results 
from the first. It is recommended that the present trade train- 
ing at the Dedza secondary school should cease, and that the 
school’s enrolment should be increased to 290. In this in- 
creased enrolment would be included provision for fifty 
students at higher school certificate level. The curriculum 
would allow a two-year general course for these higher stu- 
dents in either arts or modern subjects. (Rhodesia Herald, 
July 28, 1955.) 


MULTI-RACIAL COUNCILS 


A new multi-racial District Council has been established at 
Zomba. This is the seventh District Council to be established 
in Nyasaland. 

The powers and duties of new Councils are extensive and 
include control of the finances of the Council, the levying of 
rates, taxes and cesses and the power to make by-laws. 
( Rhodesia Herald, July 31, 1955.) 


LAND FOR AFRICANS 


Arrangements have now been concluded with the British 
Central Africa Company for the Nyasaland Government to 
purchase some 48,000 acres of the company’s land in the 
southern province, according to a Government statement. 

Much of this land is already occupied by Africans, and the 
unoccupied portions will be used for the accommodation of 
any other B.C.A. tenants wishing to move off land retained 
by the company. “This land has been purchased to ensure the 
land rights of those Africans already living on it and those 
who may wish to join them,” the Secretary for Africa Affairs, 
Mr. J. H. Ingham, said. The purchase has been made by 
mutual agreement between the two parties, who have also 


agreed on compensation of £1 an acre. (The Times, August 12, 
1955.) 


S. RHODESIAN PLANS FOR NYASA FAMILIES 


The Southern Rhodesia Government hope to bring the 
wives and families of Nyasaland Africans working in the Colony 
to join their menfolk in the next ten or fifteen years, according 
to the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Mr. R. S. 
Garfield Todd. This would mean large-scale emigration from 
Nyasaland of whole Native families, who would settle in 
Southern Rhodesia permanently. Mr. Todd said it was not 
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possible at this stage to say how many families would be in- 
volved, as the whole labour pattern in the Federation was 
likely to change within the next fifteen years, but there were 
at present well over 100,000 Nyasaland Africans working in 
Southern Rhodesia as migrant labourers. The mass migration 
of Africans, he said, would be part of the plan of the Federal 
and three Territorial Governments to stabilise the African 
labour community. (Federation Newsletter, July 16, 1955.) 


The Federation 


~INQUIRY INTO PRINCIPLES OF INTER-RACIAL 
NATION REJECTED 


A Motion proposed by Sir John Moffat, the specially appointed 
European member of the Federal Parliament for Northern 
Rhodesia and chairman of the African Affairs Board, calling 
for an investigation into the basic principles required for a 
united inter-racial nation in the Central African Federation, 
was rejected by the House by twenty votes to nine. The motion 
also asked for an inquiry into the parliamentary and electoral 
system best calculated to serve the Federation in the present 
period of transition. 

Those who voted for the motion were the mover, Rev. 
Andrew Doig, Dr. A. Scott, Mr. W. Davies, and five out of 
the six African members. Mr. Hove, Southern Rhodesian 
African member for Matabeleland, voted against it. 

In moving, Sir John Moffat said that unless an acceptable 
racial policy could be worked out for the Federation it would 
be European and not African survival that would be in jeo- 
pardy. Parliament and the people must face frankly the full 
implications of a multi-racial state. In present conditions 
neither of the major political parties had any prospect of 
winning widespread support of Africans, and unless their 
house was set in order Africans sooner or later would form 
their own political party. “If we persist in our stupidity,’ he 
said, ‘‘and have two parties divided by race/theory we shall 
end with two parties divided by race alone. The position is 
still pliant enough to be moulded as we please but it will not 
always be so.” 

Europeans, Sir John Moffat continued, must see clearly 
what sacrifices they had to make in their present privileged 
position to ensure a stable community . . . 

Only Sir Roy Welensky replied for the Government and 
said that in dealing with racial matters one could not lay down 
hard and fast rules. The essence of the problem was not pri- 
marily political but economic, and to some extent social. 
Economic advancement had to precede political advancement. 
When there was an African middle-class, and African and 
European professional men, artisans and farmers had developed 
a common outlook and voted as such the racial problem would 
cease to exist. The hard fact was that a united multi-racial 
nation would only come in course of time with the development 
of the African peoples along the road to civilization. (The Times, 
August 18, 1955.) 


REQUEST FOR EQUAL TREATMENT IN CIVIL 
SERVICES REJECTED 
A call to the Government to take immediate steps to see 
that Civil Service conditions apply to all Civil Servants of 
similar qualities, without reference to race, was made in the 











Federal Assembly by Mr. D. L. Yamba (African Member for 
Northern Rhodesia). 

Mr. Yamba moved that such steps should be taken, ‘‘to 
establish beyond doubt that every lawful inhabitant of the 
Federation has a right to progress economically and otherwise, 
according to his character, qualification, training, ability, and 
industry, without distinction of race, colour or creed”’. 

He maintained that any member of the multi-racial society 
with the necessary qualifications to enter a service on equal 
terms with a member of another race should be given the 
opportunity to do so. Any member of any race should be able 
to be employed in the Post Office as a clerk, and, as he gained 
experience working side by side with his seniors, should be 
allowed to get promotion gradually until he reached the top 
of the ladder. 

If the Federal Government was spending money on training 
people, it should provide the opportunities for them to get 
positions after their studies. There were six non-Europeans 
in the territories who were studying as doctors, and they would 
expect after their training some form of employment. 

He appreciated that the Federal Government had widened 
the field of economics, and it was the duty of the Federation to 
leave the door open to all races so that those with the qualifi- 
cations could enter the various fields of employment. 

Other African M.P.’s supported Mr. Yamba’s motion. Sir 
John Moffat said: ‘If I were an African anxious to see the 
progress of my own people into higher posts in the Civil 
Service which at present they are not qualified to operate, I 
would during this period of transition never dream of putting 
forward the motion in these terms, which to my mind removes 
the most powerful incentive to the prospective employer of 
an African. No government, however benevolent, will accept 
motions of this kind which involve a violent jump forward in 
one particular aspect of a complex matter.” 

The Rev. A. B. Doig (Nyasaland) said that pay and con- 
ditions should be related to the advancing standard of living 
and provide a real incentive to progress for the African 
community. They should bear some relationship to the ability 
shown by the African. ( Rhodesia Herald, July 27, 1955.) 

Mr. Manoah Chirwa (African M.P., Nyasaland) referred 
to the Civil Service in East Africa where he said Africans 
received equal pay if they had the same qualifications, experi- 
ence and ability. 

Lord Malvern condemned the motion as “impossible”. He 
said: “For a very long time to come, if it is equal pay then 
there is no job for the African.” The Prime Minister also 
defined his conception of partnership, and said: ‘The only 
form of partnership I understand is one I have engaged in 
myself. I started as paid assistant, then junior partner, then 
one of the seniors, then became the senior. That is the only 
possible kind of partnership that can be referred to in regard 
to the preamble of the Constitution. It does not mean, as the 
Confederates would suggest, that we all sleep in the same bed. 
It means that the paid assistant, if he wants to become a senior, 
has got to prove himself, and it may take more than a genera- 
tion. We are not going to jump into a social revolution at the 
instigation of certain members of this House.”’ 

The motion was rejected, but an amended version, calling 
on the Government, as economic and social circumstances 
permit, progressively to improve conditions of service for 
all races, was adopted by eighteen votes to eight. Those 


voting against the amendment were the six African members, 
Sir John Moffat and Dr. Alexander Scott. ( Federation News- 
letter, August 12, 1955.) 


AFRICANS NOT TO BE CONSCRIPTED 

The feasibility of introducing compulsory military training 
for Africans in the Federation was discussed at length in the 
Federal Parliament during the debate on the Defence Bill and 
many Members, both European and African, regretted that 
no provision was made in the Bill for such training. 

All were agreed on the fine record of African troops in two 
world wars, and in Malaya now. It was argued by the Govern- 
ment that it would not be practical or financially possible to 
have conscription for Africans, but African members and others 
felt their complete exclusion on a racial basis was discrimina- 
tory. 

Dr. Alexander Scott (Independent, Lusaka) said: ‘This 
Bill if passed in its present form will remain the law of the 
land for some time. It will codify a discrimination. I think it 
most regrettable that a Federal Government should present a 
Bill of this kind, a Bill of a Government with a policy which is 
ostensibly a liberal policy; and that it should differentiate 
and distinguish between Africans and the rest of the community. 
An African is not a resident under this Bill, and who has more 
right to be called a resident, particularly when a European is 
a resident after six months’ residence in the country? Bills 
which exclude Africans from duties performed by other 
sections of the community and which can be just as well done 
by Africans, make pariahs of them, and their exclusion is 
resented by intelligent and sensitive Africans.” 

African boys also were excluded from the cadet corps. Lord 
Malvern said this was because the Government couldn’t 
afford to do more, but that there were movements in African 
schools which “‘practically produce the same thing . . . They 
do parade ground drill, and they have scouts and that sort of 
thing.” (Federal Hansard, July 25, 1955.) 

SOUTH AFRICA AND THE FEDERATION 

Mr. Alan Paton, author of Cry the Beloved Country, was 
greeted with loud applause at a meeting of the Inter-racial 
Association in Salisbury when in a brief speech he said: “‘I 
hope that if ever anyone in Salisbury wanted to open an hotel 
or a school without a colour bar it would be carried through.” 

When someone called out, ““What a hope,’’ Mr. Paton 
replied: ‘“‘Someone says, ‘What a hope,’ yet those are the 
principles on which this Federation is based.’’ The experiment 
of federation was of very great importance to South Africa, 
said Mr. Paton. He hoped the people of the Federation would 
stick to the determination that there should be no racial separa- 
tion except by choice. ( Rhodesia Herald, July 19, 1955.) 

Unless the African was given a genuine stake in Rhodesia, 
the country would ultimately find itself involved in another 
‘“‘Mau Mau” emergency, said Mr. A. J. Cutten, a Johannes- 
burg City Councillor, at a meeting of the Rhodesia National 
Affairs Association. 

“For all the 400 Africans on the common roll and the six 
in the Federal Assembly, I do not accept that the African here 
has political rights of any consequence,” he said. “It is a 
sham. For a franchise to be of any consequence, it is necessary 


for that franchise to be able to make an impression on Parlia- 
mmt... 
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Mr. Cutten said that although he awarded Salisbury full 
marks for some of the finest Native housing he had ever seen, 
he had been shocked in the Native areas at the high proportion 
of hostels for single men. 

Fifty per cent of the labour force was housed in this way “‘in 
buildings one can only condemn with all one’s heart and soul’. 

Figures indicated that large numbers of men were being 
brought from Portuguese East Africa and Nyasaland for 
limited periods as migrant labour. 

Mr. Cutten said he would like to see the hostels swept away 
to make room for family units in townships with proper 
communal facilities. 

He added that Rhodesia had plenty of time in which to 
prepare, because in comparison with Johannesburg, Africans 
here were still two-year-old children. ( Rhodesia Herald, July 9, 
1955.) 

Mr. A. J. R. Van Rhijn, Union Minister of Economic 
Affairs, said in an interview in Salisbury that the Union and 
the Federation “‘must remain friends for all time and must 
endeavour to find a common philosophy in their attitude to 
the African population’. 

The Union’s Minister of Justice, Mr. Charles Swart, 
speaking at a banquet to mark the inauguration of the Federal 
Supreme Court, said: “‘Our two countries have a great mission 
to perform at the southern end of the continent of Africa. We 
are called upon to preserve it for the free world and to maintain 
Western civilisation in this corner of the world. 

“We are determined to stay here and to maintain that civili- 
sation of which we are the products. 

“For that and for other more personal reasons we of the 
Union stretch out the hand of true and lasting friendship 
across the border to you of new, young and virile Central 
African Federation.” (Central African Post, July 4, 1955.) 

Lord Malvern said in the Federal Parliament that there was 
a fundamental difference of outlook between his Government 
and that of South Africa on Native policy. ““Their Government 
believes that it is divinely inspired by God to lead its people 
into a republican promised land where white supremacy will 
be permanent,”’ the Prime Minister said. 

“This Government is inspired by 2,000 years of history and 
believes we should find a solution to our problems on a British 
pattern and founded on racial co-operation.”’ He suggested 
that, the two countries should “agree to disagree’’ on this 
matter and “‘get on with the things we can agree on.”’ ( Rho- 
desia Herald, August 4, 1955.) 


VAN EEDEN/CONFEDERATES PACT 
Mr. Guy van Eeden, who recently was expelled from the 
Federal Party, has signed a pact with the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, Confederate Party, Mr. Dendy Young. 
An early attempt will be made to establish a united opposi- 
tion front and the form of racial separation to be applied will 
be decided upon when political fusion takes place. 


POPULATION 
The total population of the Federation was provisionally 
estimated on June 30, 1955, at 7,071,600, compared with 
6,876,600 on June 30 last year. The European population has 
increased during the past year from 220,200 to 233,600 and 
the African population from 6,630,000 to 6,810,000. The 
1See Dicest Vol. III, No. 2 


number of people of other races in the Federation has risen 
from 26,400 to 28,000. 

There were 2,398,700 people in Southern Rhodesia ( 166,000 
Europeans, 2,220,000 Africans, 12,700 other races), 2,128,300 
in Northern Rhodesia (62,000 Europeans, 2,060,000 Africans, 
6,300 other races) and 2,544,600 in Nyasaland (5,600 Euro- 
peans, 2,530,000 Africans, 9,000 other races). (Federation 
Newsletter, August 5, 1955.) 


WEST AFRICA 
The Gold Coast 


THE FEDERAL QUESTION 


Report of the Select Committee* 

Tue Report of the Select Committee on proposals for a federal 
form of government and the setting up of a second chamber 
was presented at the end of July. The committee considered 
that it was neither necessary nor desirable to abandon a unitary 
administration. Therefore, while recommending the retention 
of the present system, they suggested that the government 
should consider the establishment of additional regional 
bodies to ensure full co-operation between itself and the 
regions. 

In the opinion of the committee the demands for a second 
chamber sprang mainly from feelings of sentiment. This ques- 
tion, they suggested, might be considered after independence 
had been attained. 

A motion for the adoption of the Report was brought before 
the House of Assembly by the Prime Minister, Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah. The motion also proposed that the Assembly should 
request the Government to consider the establishment of 
regional councils and approve the Government’s intention to 
invite, through the Secretary of State for the Colonies, an 
expert to advise on the functions of these councils. 

Opening the debate, the Prime Minister said that under a 
federal system of government, as far as the Gold Coast was 
concerned, it seemed to him that, for its five million people, 
there would be many states in the federation. When one con- 
sidered the country’s population and its development needs, and 
compared them with the manpower available to do the 
necessary work and with the percentage of literate persons 
qualified for managerial, technical, educational, or adminis- 
trative grades, in commerce, education, or the civil service, 
one was struck forcibly by the limitations of the country’s 
human resources. 

In reply the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Dombo, re- 
minded the House that the Opposition took no part in the 
appointment of the Committee, or in its proceedings. He 
emphasised that the Opposition supported the demand for the 
setting up of a Constituent Assembly to consider and determine 
a constitution for an independent Gold Coast. Then, accom- 
panied by some other members of the Opposition and some 
Independents, Mr. Dombo left the House. 

Mr. Amoro, a member of the Opposition who remained in 
the House, said that he disagreed with the Opposition because 
he was against a fight for the federation movement to disunite 
what had already been united. He was convinced that the 

1See Dicest Vol. III, No. 1. 
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unitary system of government could lessen misunderstanding 
and was the best form of government for a country with a 
small population, such as the Gold Coast. He informed the 
House that he had resigned from the Northern People’s 
Party. (Gold Coast Office Communique, August 9, 1955.) 


National Liberation Movement's Case for a Federation 

In response to a request from the Colonial Secretary, the 
opposition parties, led by the N.L.M., submitted proposals 
for a federal constitution on August 12. 

These proposals ask for the country to be divided into four 
component regions—the Colony, the Ashanti, the Northern 
Territories, and Togoland—to be called the Federal Union 
of the Gold Coast: the head of the union to be the Queen of 
England, represented by a Governor-General. The head of 
each region shall be the traditional head, as the Asantahene of 
Ashanti, and where there is no traditional head, the Governor- 
General shall appoint a Governor after consultation with the 
Council of State. 

The Federal Parliament would consist of the Queen, an 
Upper House with an elected president, and a Lower House 
with a speaker. The Lower House shall be elected at general 
elections and the Upper House shall be on a parity basis, 
partly elected and partly appointed. The executive functions 
of the Federal Government shall be vested in a Council of 
Ministers appointed by the Governor-General in consultation 
with the leader who has a working majority in the Lower 
House, who will be Premier of the Union. There shall be a 
council of state composed of the Governor-General, the heads 
of regions, the Premier of the Union, the Premier of the 
Regions, and the Federal Ministers of Defence, Interior, and 
Justice. 

The regional legislature would consist of the head of the 
region, a regional Upper House composed of all chiefs, and 
a Lower House elected by universal adult suffrage. 

The Federal Legislature shall have power to make laws 
for peace, order, and the good government of the Union. The 
Regional Legislature shall have power to legislate on matters 
not specifically assigned to the Federal Legislature. ( Man- 
chester Guardian, August 13, 1955.) 


ELECTION RESULT 

Mr. B. F. Kusia, independent candidate supported by the 
N.L.M., defeated Mr. B. K. Kufouf, a C.P.P. Government 
candidate, by 3,998 votes to 1,758 in a by-election at Atwima- 
Nwabiagya, Ashanti, on July 15. This by-election was the 
first test at the polls of the N.L.M. claim for a federal form of 
government. 

Three days after the election result had been announced, 
the Asantahene Prempeh II held court in public to receive 
chiefs who came from all over Ashanti to congratulate him 
on the N.L.M. victory. 

The Prime Minister, addressing the sixth annual delegate 
conference of the C.P.P., said that the result had come as a 
shock to his party, particularly those in the constituency who 
had been so sure of victory. Despite the defeat the position 
of the party was still unshaken. 


THE NATURE OF THE OPPOSITION 
The Colonial Correspondent of The Times ( August 12, 1955) 


described the nature of Opposition groups in the Gold Coast. 
He said that in Ashanti, where the cocoa grows, com- 
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plaints all run along the same lines: ‘““The Gold Coast lives 
on cocoa. The cocoa price is dictated by the Cocoa Marketing 
Board, which is dominated by the C.P.P. ‘C.P.P. candidates 
came up here waving £5 notes and saying this would be the 
price a load. They deceived us. After the election they fixed 
it at £3 15s. The politicians from the south have taken our 
money to spend on the Colony (the coastal strip of the Gold 
Coast), on themselves, their cars, and their women . . .” 

“Secondly, the powers and perquisites of the ‘stool’, that is, 
the chieftainship, are being usurped by C.P.P. upstarts on the 
new councils. 

“Down in the colony, the situation is different. The chiefs 
are active members of the local councils, which seem to be 
taking root. Except for one or two pockets of opposition, the 
C.P.P. is still firmly established in the rural areas. In the great 
seaport of Takoradi-Sekondi, however, there is opposition 
from within the trade union movement, particularly its left- 
wing elements. They say that the C.P.P. used them to climb 
to power and then kicked the ladder away; they cite the 
disparate rates of pay between workers and C.P.P. members 
of the Legislative Assembly; and they fear that an independent 
Gold Coast government might suppress trade unions alto- 
gether. 

“Throughout the country the middle classes, the men in 
the upper ranks of the law, the professions, and education, are 
instinctively against the C.P.P. These middle classes, interre- 
lated with, but distinct from the chieftainship, date from the 
last century when owing to the prevalence of the malarial 
mosquito, Africans took a larger part in the running of their 
own country than they did in the twentieth. To these families, 
the C.P.P. leaders are novi homines . . . The middle classes 
played a great part in the movement for self-government. 
They feel now that they have raised a Frankenstein. In 
common with all these minority groups, they fear that they 
may enjoy less individual liberty than under colonial rule. 
They thought in terms of self-government in fifteen or thirty 
years. Now they see it just round the corner. ‘Every respon- 
sible African in the country is against it,’ one of them recently 
remarked. This fear of self-government when it is about to 
become a reality is not confined to the Gold Coast; it is com- 
mon also to the West Indies, wherever large groups see power 
being transferred to their rivals. 

“The British Government are faced with no easy situation 
in regulating the last steps towards self-government. There is 
the ultimate responsibility of deciding when, and how, power 
shall pass. The sine qua non is that it should pass in a spirit 
of confidence, because even a free Gold Coast will need a 
great deal of help from Britain in years to come, and an 
Anglophobe atmosphere would militate against this . . . 

“A fully fledged federal system would be economically in- 
supportable. The C.P.P. government has gone some way to 
meet their demands in creating regional development com- 
mittees which will be charged with handling part of the social 
and works programme. But the opposition will want more than 
this. They want another general election before self-govern- 
ment. Some go further and demand a constituent assembly. 
If revision there must be, an independent constitutional com- 
missioner, such as Dr. Nkrumah has asked the Colonial Office 
to provide should surely suffice. In either case, the British 
Government is faced with a dilemma. If the wishes of the 
opposition are ignored, they may prevent the transfer of power 








by resorting to violence. If the British Government seek to 
postpone independence, they automatically create a revulsion 
against themselves which must destroy the confidence which 
has been built up.” 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COCOA MARKETING 
BOARD 


The Minister of Trade and Labour (Mr. Ako Adjei) told 
the House of Assembly that the Cocoa Marketing Board 
proposed to make a payment of £250,000 to the Faculty of 
Agriculture of the University College of the Gold Coast, 
spread over three years, to meet the capital cost of a new 
agricultural centre in the forest region’ for educational and 
research purposes. The Board proposed further to invest 
£750,000 to secure a capital fund, out of the income of which 
an annual grant of £20,000 will be made to the Faculty of 
Agriculture over a period of ten years beginning from the 
fourth year. 

Speaking of the Board’s scholarship scheme, the Minister 
said that assistance had been given to fifty students in secondary 
schools. The Board was maintaining 128 candidates in Euro- 
pean and American institutions of higher education. Recently 
275 students had been granted scholarships and were expected 
to leave the Gold Coast by the end of the year. 

Grants had also been made towards the building of the Tetteh 
Quarshie Memorial Hospital, rural community development, 
and cocoa research. 

The Leader of the Opposition said that no efforts had been 
made to provide funds towards the development of the North, 
and no student of Northern Territories descent had been 
awarded a scholarship by the Board. The Minister gave an 
assurance that the interests of the North were not being 
neglected. (Gold Coast Office Communique, August 12, 1955.) 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE VOLTA RIVER PROJECT 


Addressing the Town Planning Institute’s summer school 
in Cambridge on August 24, 1955, Mr. E. S. Alcock, planning 
adviser to the Gold Coast Government, reviewed the social 
and economic implications of the Volta River project for an 
agrarian colony whose wealth has hitherto depended precarious- 
ly on its cocoa crop. The primary purpose of this scheme, he 
said, was the production of hydro-electric power to smelt the 
Gold Coast’s rich bauxite deposit into aluminium for export. 
But it would incidentally provide 50 mw. of generating capa- 
city for other uses, irrigate 200,000 acres of savannah country, 
and create a lake $3,000 square miles in extent, affording 
prolific supplies of fresh water fish and hundreds of miles of 
cheap water transport into the interior. 

It would also involve the resettlement of some 45,000 
people, mostly itinerant fishermen, and the building of new 
towns for the aluminium workers and at the new harbour of 
Tema. The colony’s government, the speaker said, was alive 
to the dangers of slum and shack development and of the 
disintegration of yillage communities and their traditional 
values under the sudden impact of industrialisation. 

It had acquired enough land for fifty years expansion and 
set up a new town corporation at Tema to serve as both deve- 
loper and local authority for the time being. But the problem 
of building up a stable urban society and a strong sense of 
civic responsiblity had yet to be solved as experience was 
gained. Planning principles and methods adapted from British 
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conditions would be on trial in the next five years. (Man- 
chester Guardian, August 24, 1955.) 


British Togoland 


U.N. MISSIONS 


Two United Nations missions are to visit West Africa this 
autumn. One of them will, among other things, inquire into 
“the serious civil disorders’’ which .occurred in the French- 
administered Cameroons last May, and the second will try 
to determine how the people of British-administered Togoland 
can best express their wishes on whether or not they are to 
unite with the Gold Coast when that territory becomes inde- 
pendent in the near future. According to the President of the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council, Mr. Mason Sears, 
“this will probably lead to the first popular referendum under 
the international trusteeship system.” 

A special correspondent writing in The Times (August 9, 
1955) described British Togoland as one of the worst exam- 
ples of the way Africa was carved up by European powers in 
complete disregard of tribal, geographical, or even common- 
sense considerations. The biggest tribe in the area, the Ewes, 
were trisected by the arrangement. They live partly in British 
Togoland, round Ho, partly over the border in French 
Togoland, and partly in the portion of the Gold Coast which 
cuts British Togoland off from the sea. 

British Togoland has been governed, in accordance with the 
Trusteeship Agreement, as an integral part of the Gold 
Coast, and the British Government has recommended that 
when the Gold Coast achieves independence, British Togoland 
should be united with it. It is unlikely that any opposition to 
this will be voiced in the Northern part. In the Ewe-inhabited 
south, however, there is division. 

Describing the aspirations of the Togoland Congress Party, 
who oppose union with the Gold Coast, the article continued : 
“the supporters of the Togoland Congress Party are wedded 
to the ideal of a united Togoland, or at any rate, of a united 
Eweland. The formation of such a unit would be fiscally im- 
practicable, and would certainly be opposed by the French, 
who would have to give up a portion of French Togoland to 
make it possible. But the T.C.P. believe, first, that such a 
unit might be formed, and placed in a federal relationship 
with the Gold Coast, and secondly, that if they once accede 
to integration with the Gold Coast they will have to give up 
all hope of ever uniting with their kinsmen in French Togo- 
land. It is evident that before any decision is reached on this 
question, some sort of plebiscite will have to be held in 
British Togoland. What the results of such a plebiscite might 
be no one can tell. Northern Togolanders will certainly want 
to stay with the Gold Coast Northern Territories. They can 
be excluded from the calculations, except that their wishes 
virtually exclude the possibility of a wholly united Togoland. 
It is the southern half, with its predominantly Ewe population, 
that is in doubt. In the local elections of 1952 the T.C.P. 
boycotted the polls, with the result that all ‘ocal bodies, in- 
cluding the regional advisory council, are strongly C.P.P. In 
the general election of 1954 C.P.P. and T.C.P. ran equal . . . 

“There are in fact only two practical solutions, integration 
with the Gold Coast or with French Togoland, and it would 
probably be kindest to the Ewes in the long run to face them 








with this choice (at the time of the plebiscite) and let them 
make up their minds on it. The introduction of imprecise and 
unworkable alternatives would only serve to confuse their 
minds.” 


ae ” 
Nigeria 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S TOUR 


Sin James Rosertson, Governor-General of Nigeria, recently 
returned from a tour of the Northern and Eastern Regions, 
and of the Southern Cameroons. 

In their speeches of welcome the Prime Ministers of each 
region spoke of the new constitution which is to be drawn up 
in 1956. In the north, the Sardauna of Sokoto said that he 
and his colleagues had one objective in mind for next year’s 
conference; to preserve the economic and social stability of 
their Region. Dr. Azikiwe, welcoming the Governor-General 
to the Eastern Region said that, unlike the present one, the 
new constitution must be truly federal. It should consist of 
co-ordinated units the nature of which would preclude any 
possibility of domination or subjugation. Dr. E. M. L. 
Endeley, leader of the Southern Cameroons House of Assem- 
bly, in his address, expressed the desire of his people for 
regional status and a bicameral legislature. He also asked for 
an executive council with three official members and six minis- 
ters. 

Describing his impressions, the Governor-General said: 
“The country seems to me to have immense possibilities, 
granted energy in developing it, efficient administration, and a 
reasonable measure of political stability. Like so many other 
African territories, Nigeria still needs capital and skilled 
technicians to develop its natural resources; these cannot yet 
be found internally and must come from abroad for years to 
come. I believe it is the first duty of the various governments 
of Nigeria to create the atmosphere, which will encourage 
the injection of capital and the recruitment of the technical 
experts who are necessary. Sometimes this proves difficult, 
especially when the aspirations of the local people seem to run 
counter to the arrival of capital and experts from outside.” 

The Governor-General said he had heard many suggestions 
regarding the future constitutional problems of Nigeria and 
this had been discussed with freedom and confidence. He 
added: ““The goal of our endeavours is clearly defined, a free 
Nigeria, self-governing within the Commonwealth of Nations. 
With such a goal ahead, the means of reaching it should surely 
not defeat our ingenuity. Patience and sympathy, wisdom 
and understanding are needed; and perhaps more than any- 
thing else, the tolerance which enables one man to see the 
other’s point of view. From all I saw and heard on my tour 1 
believe that there is no lack of these qualities in Nigeria and 
I therefore feel that always relying on God’s help we can go 
forward into the future hopefully.” 


SUGGESTED ESTABLISHMENT OF NIGERIAN 
STATES! 


The Nigerian Press recently reported suggestions made by 
Dr. Azikiwe, Prime Minister of the Eastern Region, regarding 
the division of Nigeria into states. His proposal is that there 
should be six states in the Northern Region—Sokoto, Zaria, 
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Kano, Bornu, Plateau and Middle Belt. The Western Region 
would be divided into the Yoruba State—possibly to be 
subdivided if it proved too lar, the Benin Delta. The 
Eastern Region would have four or five states—Ibo, Calabar, 
Rivers, Ogoja and a possible subdivision of the Ibo state. 
The area of the federal territory of Lagos should be increased 
and also made a separate state. 

Mr. Awolowo’s Party, the Action Group, is expected to 
support the creation of the Benin Delta state. 

When the Western House of Assembly opened at Ibadan 
on August 3, two N.C.N.C. members announced their resigna- 
tion from the party and their support for the Benin Delta 
People’s Party. They said their new party would be friendly 
with any political party which genuinely supported the 
struggles for the creation of the Mid-West State, and the 
party’s aim was to get direct representation at the 1956 
Constitutional Conference in order to struggle for this objec- 
tive. 

BUSINESSMEN’S PROTESTS 

A delegation of Nigerian businessmen, led by Mr. Bank 
Anthony, discussed with the Acting Minister of Trade and 
Industry what they described as “‘the menace of alien traders 
to the economic welfare of Nigerian businessmen”. 

The secretary of the Ad-hoc Committee of All Nigeria 
Businessmen said that expatriates who had been permitted 
entry in order to trade wholesale were in some instances 
selling directly to retailers at prices paid by local importers. 
Certain import agents were flooding the market with large 
quantities of goods. The Committee also condemned the 
practice whereby the representative of an expatriate firm 
coming to Nigeria on a visitor’s pass was followed, when 
the permit had expired, by a continuous succession of other 
representatives of the same firm, also on visitors’ passes, thus 
in effect establishing the firm in business in Nigeria. 

The Acting Minister promised to investigate cases of in- 
fringement of conditions. He said the purpose of government's 
policy with regard to immigration was to increase Nigeria’s 
share of world trade, and to encourage and assist Nigerians 
by every possible means, to obtain a larger share of Nigeria's 
trade. The overriding duty of the government was however 
to look after the interests of the consumer—to ensure that his 
standards of living were raised while his cost of living was 
kept down. In a free society this was achieved by encouraging 
competition. The government was out to help Nigerian 
traders and businessmen to compete fairly and on equal terms, 
but only provided that they were honest in their dealing and 
prepared to strive for improved standards of efficiency. 

A private member’s motion was introduced by Mr. F. U. 
Mbakogu (N.C.N.C.) in the House of Representatives on 
August 23, asking the government to save Nigerian small 
traders by examining the urgent need for some form of retail 
trade restriction. The chief complaint was against Syrian and 
Lebanese merchants who, he said, should be told to employ 
and train Nigerians. 

In reply the Minister for Trade and Industry, Mr. R. A. 
Njoku said that there was no evidence of an alarming invasion 
of the interests of Nigerian petty traders. He introduced an 
amendment which was subsequently adopted, endorsing the 
government’s policy on the immigration of alien traders and 
calling for vigilance in the protection of Nigerian small traders’ 
interests. 
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The government of the Eastern Region has announced that 
it proposed to set up machinery to advise traders on the 
methods of conducting the financial side of their businesses. 
This decision is part of a plan to raise Nigeria’s commercial 
reputation overseas. 


NIGERIAN/BRITISH TRADE 


During the first six months of 1955 Britain imported over 
fifty-four and a half million pounds worth of goods from 
Nigeria. In the same period Nigeria took about twenty-seven 
and a half million pounds worth of goods from the United 
Kingdom. 

This reveals a drop of about eight million pounds in Nigeria’s 
exports to Britain, and an increase of nearly three million 
pounds in Nigeria’s imports from Britain. (Nigerian News- 
letter, August 10, 1955.) 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN WESTERN 
NIGERIA! 


The Western Region is driving ahead with its educational 
programme. Over £3 million have been allocated by the 
regional government for the construction of new primary 
school classrooms throughout the region. 

In post-secondary education nearly 700 scholarships have 
been awarded. It is expected that when these students have 
completed their courses, the pace of Nigerianisation of the 
region’s civil service will have increased considerably. The 
awards will also help to meet the urgent demand for qualified 
teachers for technical, modern and secondary schools. 

The scholarship scheme also includes awards for secondary 
education so that students may gain the necessary academic 
qualifications for higher education. So far approximately 440 
secondary scholarships have been awarded by government, 
and grants have been made to backward areas totalling 
£13,200 (the equivalent of a further sixty-six awards). 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 


In Western Nigeria the Governor has appointed Lady 
Oyinkan Abayomi, M.B.E. as an additional Special Member 
of the Western House of Assembly to represent the interests 
of women in the region. 

At Ibadan the Y.W.C.A. has organised a course in typing 
for young women and girls. Admission to the class is free to 
all literate young women and girls irrespective of creed. 

In Eastern Region there are to be more educational facilities 
for girls and for the training of women teachers. The Minister 
of Education, the Hon. I. U. Akpabio, has said that, with the 
prospect of universal primary education, the training of women 
teachers to meet the demands of an increased number of girls 
in schools has assumed an added urgency. 


THE SUDAN 


SELF-DETERMINATION 


On August 16 the Sudan Parliament started the process of 
self-determination when it voted unanimously in favour of the 
evacuation of foreign troops. A few days earlier, the Prime 
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Minister, Sayed Ismail ‘ef Azhari, had called on Britain to 
protest against Egyptian infringement of the Sudan Agree- 
ment, and to insist on the proper formation of the international 
supervisory commission, in compliance with the wishes of the 
Sudanese people, which meant that the British, Egyptians, 
and Sudanese should not be represented on it. 

In an interview with The Times’ correspondent, he repeated 
the reasons why he and his Ministers had gone to Cairo in 
July. ‘“‘We wished,” he said, “‘to tell the Egyptian Govern- 
ment two things; that our two countries must be friends, and 
so attacks one against the other should cease; and that the 
Sudanese people had an ever increasing desire to cling to their 
independence. We were not received as friendly guests. We 
were ill treated . . .” 

Explaining his position as leader of a Sudan heading for 
independence, Sayed Ismail spoke of the inherent democratic 
idea that existed among the Sudanese people. He was not, he 
said, one of those who wished to force his views on anyone; 
he did not act with an army behind him; his position depended 
on elections and votes, and he and his colleagues consulted the 
views of the people. During his tours throughout the Sudan 
he had found everywhere people clamouring for independence. 
When they had seen that the British-Egyptian Administra- 
tion’s soldiers were to leave the Sudan in a few years, they 
realised they wanted to be independent. Now, when that 
departure was only a few months away, they wanted it even 
more. The Sudanese people wanted to “‘run their own show”’. 

The mutiny that broke out in the Southern Sudan was 
ascribed by some sources to Egypt’s intervention, but The 
Times’ correspondent (August 24) said: ‘“They are in reality 
an eruption of old grievances. The southern Sudan is alien in 
character, religion, language and race to the northern part of 
the country and loathes the idea of northern control (the days 
of the Arab slave trade were not so long ago), in spite of the 
conciliatory methods of the El Azhari Government.” 

The Manchester Guardian (August 30, 1955) commented: 
“‘The Sudan has had a narrow escape. The mutiny of Southern 
troops in the Sudan Defence Corps has ended quickly and 
quietly. But formidable difficulties still lie ahead. The already 
frail administrative framework in Equatoria Province has been 
badly shaken, if not fractured; the task of knitting it together 
again will be a severe test for the youthful Government at 
Khartoum. Once the mutiny broke out, the Sudanese leaders 
handled their problem with good sense and tact. They cannot 
escape some share of the responsibility for creating the 
situation out of which it arose. No doubt they would like it 
to be thought that the whole business sprang from Egyptian 
intrigues; and who knows better than some members of the 
National Unionist party what apparent manifestations of 
Sudanese opinion were really engineered in Cairo? 

“The long-standing distrust of the Northern by the Southern 
Sudanese is well known. It goes back for generations and will 
not be easily overcome. The haste with which the Sudanese 
leaders on attaining internal self-government, disposed of their 
British civil servants made matters worse. It took away ad- 
ministrators whom the Southerners knew and trusted, and— 
since there were as yet no qualified Southerners—set in their 
place men from the Northern Sudan, some of them admirable, 
others lacking the background and experience needed for their 
delicate task. On top of this, there seems to have been some- 
thing of a centralising policy, aiming to draw the South closer 
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to Khartoum and to sever or circumscribe its communications 
with the outside world. The Sudan Government has now 
a chance to think again, and to begin a fresh approach, with 
less haste and with more regard for Southern feeling. It can 
be done; but it will take the best men they have got—as it 
did during the Condominium.” 


COLONIAL AND 
COMMONWEALTH 
MATTERS 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S 
CONFERENCE ON HUMAN PROBLEMS OF 
INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES 


A stupy conference on human problems in indystrial Common- 
wealth communities, is to be held at Oxford in July 1956, 
under the patronage of the Duke of Edinburgh. Delegates 
from all parts of the Commonwealth will spend three weeks 
in Britain as guests of fifty British industrialists and Trade 
Union officials who under the Presidency of the Duke of 
Edinburgh comprise the Conference Council. They will 
number 280 altogether; ninety from the U.K., about fifty-five 
from the Colonies, and about 135 from the other Common- 
wealth territories. 

The Conference membership will be composed of men and 
women of the Commonwealth broadly within the age group of 
25 to 45 years, who are engaged in the managerial, technical 
and operative réles of industry. They will be persons who hold, 
or in the foreseeable future will hold, positions of responsi- 
bility, and who have a proven interest in the life of their 
community. All proposals for membership of the Conference 
will be made through an industrial undertaking, trade union, 
nationalised enterprise or other appropriate body. As the 
Conference is independent in character, no government or 
organisation will be represented officially. 

In the foreword to the Outline Programme for the Con- 
ference, the Duke of Edinburgh said, ‘‘With the rapid progress 
of science and technology there is an inevitable spread of 
industrialisation to meet the growing need of the world. In 
Britain, the home of the industrial revolution, and in some of 
the countries of the Commonwealth, we have already ex- 
perienced many of the human problems that industrialisation 
creates in varied circumstances, problems which countries 
undergoing industrial development are beginning to face. We 
all have much to learn from one another. So the idea of a con- 
ference for a study of these problems and a pooling of experi- 
ence appealed to me. 

“I cannot emphasise too strongly that this is a study con- 
ference not for research workers but for young people actually 
engaged in industry. Its main value will not lie in the report 
of the speeches and discussions. Its value will depend upon 
what the members make of what they see and hear. Its value 
will lie in the ability of the members to describe their points 
of view and experience for the benefit of others and their 
ability to distinguish what is likely to be useful in their own 


special cases. Ultimately it is hoped that the members will be 
able to extend their influence in their own countries and indus- 
tries to the end that industrial enterprises are so organised 
that they form an integral part of a happy and healthy com- 
munity.”” (Commonwealth News Agency, July 20, 1955.) 


A “COLOMBO PLAN” FOR AFRICA 


Mr. Garfield Todd, the Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, suggested aid for the Central African Federation 
on the lines of the Colombo Plan. He told a press conference 
in Ottawa that such aid from the Commonwealth would help 
to raise living standards and prevent the possibility of terror- 
ism spreading from Kenya. Southern Rhodesia’s attempts to 
raise African living standards were impeded by a lack of funds, 
he said. At present loans were being floated for agriculture 
and housing. 

He accused Canada and other major Commonwealth coun- 
tries of failing to share the responsibility of developing the 
British Colonies. The British Government, he said, has not 
been able to provide aid to the African Colonies and Protec- 
torates on the scale that is needed. He thought that the first 
formal proposal for a ‘“‘Colombo Plan” for Africa should come 
from the British Government. ( Manchester Guardian, August 
23, 1955.) 


AFRICAN ECONOMY 

A United Nations Review of Economic Activity in Africa 
1950 to 1954, states that trade with Commonwealth countries 
other than the United Kingdom accounts for less than 6 per 
cent of African imports and less than 4 per cent of exports. 
This proportion could be greatly expanded. During the 
period under review four-fifths of Africa’s export trade and 
three-quarters of her import trade has been with O.E.E.C. 
countries and North America. The United Kingdom and 
France each supply about a quarter of African imports. 

Although Africa has rich mineral resources: she supplies 
more than half the world production of gold, 98 per cent 
diamonds and four-fifths cobalt and development plans are 
well under way, it is in agricultural production that expansion 
and diversification is most urgently needed. While there has 
been considerable growth of secondary industry in the Union 
of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo and 
French Morocco, it is the relatively small domestic markets 
and the difficulty of financing new industry which inhibit this 
aspect of African development. 

Continuing the same theme on a much smaller canvas the 
United Nations have, at the same time, published a second 
report entitled Scope and Structure of Money Economies in 
Tropical Africa, which analyses the key sectors of the money 
economies in a number of territories. This useful study will 
assist governments in the preparation and adjustments of their 
development plans . . . 

Statistical limitations have confined the present study to 
seven territories: the Belgian Congo, the Gold Coast, Kenya, 
Nigeria, the Rhodesias and Uganda, and in all these territories 
the importance of expanding the export sectors is underlined. 
Income derived from production for export is a large part of 
the total geographical income—75 to 85 per cent in Northern 
Rhodesia and 20 to 30 per ceht in Kenya. Although the 
secondary effects of the disposal of export income on domestic 








activities are relatively small at present they are likely to 
become of great importance in the future. 

The wide variations in estimated value of production per 
head shown below reflects the differences of scope and popula- 
tion and the degree to which money economies are involved 
in exchange activities. 


Total U.S. $ per 
m. capita 
Belgian Congo (1952) 709 60 
Gold Coast (1950-1) 398 102 
Kenya (1952) 234 40 
Nigeria (1952-3) 965 $2 
Northern Rhodesia (1952) 259 130 
Southern Rhodesia (1952) $29 150 
Uganda (1952) 204 38 


Agriculture and mining account for about 50 per cent of 
the total product in Nigeria and Uganda, and about 60 per 
cent in the Gold Coast. The economy of Northern Rhodesia, 
which is largely dependent on mining, accounts for about 
75 per cent of the total product. 

Indigenous enterprise is primarily concerned with agricul- 
ture and predominates in Nigeria, the Gold Coast and Uganda; 
in remaining territories it is comparatively small. In Kenya 
and Southern Rhodesia, commercialised agriculture is predomi- 
nantly non-indigenous. Wages and salaries take the largest 
share of total income in the Rhodesias and the Belgian Congo, 
ranging from 40 to 50 per cent, but in the Gold Coast, Nigeria 
and Uganda the share ranges from 10 to 25 per cent only. 

The share of the indigenous population in total money in- 
come in Nigeria is about 75 per cent but only between 10 and 
15 per cent in Northern Rhodesia . . . 

In all territories in Tropical Africa, governments must 
take into account the social consequences of precipitating the 
transition to a wider exchange economy. In inducing and 
assisting such changes governments must be prepared to meet 
understandable social resistances. (New Commonwealth, July 
25, 1955.) 


Europe AND AFRICA—SOME CoMPARATIVE FIGURES 


Popula- | Income | Birth Death | Popula- | Food 
tion | per head\ rate rate tion supply 
fcoeiione) of popu-| (per (per increase | (calories 
| (a) | lation | 1,000) | 1,000) | per year ily 
fe ae ed (millions)| head) 
(¢) 


53 | 3,040 (a) 


2°5-3 


1,800 (a) 





(a) estimated, mid-1950. 


(c) around 1947. 
(6) 1949, £ per annum. 


(d) the USSR— £111. 





( Doorway to the 20th Century, July 1955.) 


WORLD POPULATION 


The population of the world in mid-1954 was approximately 
2,528 million. The estimate compares with a figure of 2,493 
million in mid-1958, an increase of some 35 million. 

The publication gives the following breakdown by con- 
tinents : 


Africa 216,000,000 
North America 233,000,000 
South America 121,100,000 
Asia (excl. USSR) 1,323,000,000 
Europe (excl. USSR) 406,500,000 
Oceania 14,200,000 
USSR 214,500,000 


(U.N. Statistical Office ) 


OLYMPIC GAMES AND COLOUR BAR 


There has been speculation in both the South and Central 
African press with regard to the forthcoming Olympic Games. 

According to an article in the Drum (May 1955), the sport 
authorities in South Africa will within the near future have to 
face serious problems arising from the traditional outlook and 
policies in S.A. with regard to colour. Inquiry shows that 
South Africa has no right to ban non-Whites from Olympic 
teams and that sporting bodies with no colour bar will try to 
“break the Olympic ring’’ by applying for membership to the 
world Olympic Committee. It is pointed out that the Olympic 
Games are open to all persons, regardless of colour, religion 
or politics and that it is quite possible that S.A. may be banned 
from taking part in the games unless she gives her non-whites 
the opportunity of taking part. 

Last year the South African Soccer Federation (non-white ) 
applied to the international body for affiliation. The inter- 
national body (F.I.F.A.) referred the application to the S.A. 
Football Association (white). S.A.F.A. insisted that the 
Federation affiliate to it, but the Federation saw no reason why 
they should accept that their players are not going to be 
allowed to take part in international competitions because 
F.I.F.A. cannot recognise two associations from one country. 
So here too, according to Drum, South Africa (white) is in 
danger of being disaffiliated. 

Recently a South African Amateur Boxing Federation was 
formed by non-Europeans. This Federation is open to all 
South Africans irrespective of their race. Application will soon 
be made for affiliation to the international body. If this 
application is accepted the way would be paved for South 
Africa to send a team, without racial restrictions, to the coming 
Olympics. This “‘may at last force the breaking of the sports 
colour bar. . .” 

In this connection, Fr. Trevor Huddleston C.R. and Mr. 
Patrick Duncan, writing from Johannesburg to the London 
Times (July 8, 1955) said: ‘““The Olympic Games are open to 
competitors from the whole world, and the Empire Games 
to the whole Commonwealth—with the exception of the non- 
White peoples of South Africa. South African teams to these 
games have so far been selected from the White population 
of the country, although the other sections have produced 
men of Olympic status. In 1948 Ronne Eland, a Coloured 
weightlifter, was excluded from the South African team, and 
only competed at the Olympic Games through being included 
in the United Kingdom team. Since then the Empire flyweight 
boxing title has been held, for a period, by Jake Tuli, an African 
who outclasses all White South Africans. Both these men, and 
possibly many others, are excluded from their country’s 
teams in international games because their country has a 
colour-bar . . . 

“We wish to urge that in future both committees make it a 
condition of South African participation that the teams be 
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chosen without regard to race. If this were done, it would 
remove the stigma of racialism that future games will other- 
wise carry. And it would do much to encourage the many good 
sportsmen in South Africa who do not happen to be White.”’ 

The Rhodesian Sunday Mail (July 10, 1955) said: ‘““There 
must be some good reason why the Rhodesian Olympic and 
Empire Games Association has not applied for membership 
to the International Olympic Council. 

“Speculation on the cause is rife throughout sporting circles 
in the territory; the conclusion to which most have come is 
that a Federal Olympic team would contain Native athletes 


‘This reluctance to send a mixed side is not felt primarily 
in the south; quite recently the Northern Rhodesia Amateur 
Athletic Association turned down an invitation to send a side 
to the Congo because the Belgian competitors were Africans.”’ 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S TENTH ANNUAL 
REPORT 


Mr. Dac Hammarskjotp, the Secretary-General, in the 
introduction to the Tenth Annual Report, made the following 
reference to African problems: “‘In the preoccupation with 
more immediate problems, too little attention has been given 
to planning and study that may help the international com- 
munity to meet the emerging problems of the continent of 
Africa in a spirit consonant with the aims of the Charter. 

“The United Nations has been concerned with many of the 
problems of this continent, but on a piece-meal basis. These 
problems are partly economic and social. Partly they are 
political in nature. Partly they belong to the sphere of trustee- 
ship arrangements. In the north, there have been the questions 
of Libya, Somaliland and Eritrea, as well as the complaints 
that have been brought to the General Assembly about 
Tunisia and Morocco; in the main body of the continent, there 
are the African Trust Territories and the other Non-Self- 
Governing Territories; in the South there have been the 
questions of South-West Africa, the treatment of people of 
Indian origin in South Africa, and apartheid. In Togoland 
next year, the United Nations has been requested to consult 
the wishes of the inhabitants for their future. Through the 
United Nations, Libya has gained independence, Eritrea has 
chosen federation with Ethiopia and Somaliland has been 
promised independence in 1960. Among the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, the Gold Coast and Nigeria are rapidly 
approaching independence and eligibility for membership in 
the United Nations. 

“The great changes that are under way in Africa present a 
challenge to the rest of the world—a challenge to give aid in 
guiding the course of events in orderly and constructive chan- 
nels. It is apparent that in the next ten years the peace and 
stability of the world will be strongly affected by the evolution 
in Africa, by the national awakening of its people, by the 
course of race relations and by the manner in which the 
economic and social advancement of the African peoples is 
assisted by the rest of the world. 

“I believe that this is an area of concern to the United 
Nations in which the Secretariat may prove helpful. As a first 
step in the Secretariat approach it is essential to bring together 


and into focus the many problems concerning Africa with 
which the United Nations is already dealing or will have to 
deal in the years ahead. For this purpose, I have established a 
Secretariat working party to advise me. I shall, of course, 
make available to Members in due course the results of our 
study of both the organisational and substantive problems 
involved.” 


AMERICA & AFRICA 


TEST OF PARTNERSHIP 


Proressor THomas Franck, of the law faculty in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, who is on a travel-study tour of countries 
which have emerged from colonial status since the war, said 
in Central Africa: ““The first test of partnership will be whether 
the African is given a reasonable goal to shoot at and whether 
the qualifications for full civil rights are within reach of in- 
telligent, industrious persons. The second will be whether, 
once having established the standard, the Government assists 
the African in meeting that standard through providing 
maximum educational and economic opportunities. 

“The final one will be to make sure it is not a ‘carrot and 
stick approach’. Will the franchise level be kept the same even 
after a substantial number of Africans have reached it, or will 
it be moved from Africans’ reach as they advance? 

“T feel after speaking to Federal Government members 
they intend guiding the Federation through all these tests as 
well as possible, and are sincere about passing all through them. 

“But whether they can carry the public forward will depend 
to a large extent on how much initiative they take in selling 
to the people not only the necessity of passing the three tests 
but the consequences of failing them.” 

Speaking about South Africa, Professor Franck said that 
whatever else the African thought of the Strydom Government, 
he at least knew where he stood. 

“The African in the Union feels even more bitter towards the 
English-speaking people and so-called liberals, who pay lip- 
service to moderating the racial policy, but who really endorse 
the Nationalist precepts . . . They cannot understand a 
policy of muddling through racially. People like to have some 
aim in life.”” (Central African Post, July 13, 1955.) 


DANGER IN GOING TOO SLOWLY 


Most Europeans are inclined to think Federation is going 
too far too fast, but the Africans feel that too little is being done 
too slowly in the field of race relations. 

This view, based on people with whom he had spoken, was 
put in Salisbury by Dr. A. G. Fisk, leader of a party of 
twenty-three educationists, theologians, and others from the 
San Francisco State College who are studying Africa’s sociolo- 
gical, political and educational conditions. ‘‘Perhaps a solution 
lies between these two outlooks ?’’ he said, adding that for his 
part, he felt there was a danger in going too slowly. (The 
Rhodesian Sunday Mail, August 7, 1955.) 


MRS. ROOSEVELT COMMENTS ON SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of President Roosevelt, 
recently said: ‘““The United Nations have pronounced in a 
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very clear voice on human rights in South Africa and nothing 
at all has been done in South Africa. 

“South Africa carries on as if the rest of the world had said 
nothing at all. If we are not going to use force, then gradually 
the member states have got to agree to use the law and to 


subordinate their opposing view to legal opinion.”” (Windhoek 
Advertiser, June 28, 1955.) 


INDIA & AFRICA 


AFRICAN STUDIES DEPARTMENT 


Tue Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, opened the Department of 
African Studies and African Society of the Delhi University. 
The department, first of its kind in Asia, will help Indians in 
understanding Africa and her problems better and will pro- 
mote friendship and co-operation between India and Africa. 
Mr. Nehru said a department like this should have been 
opened much earlier because it was urgent and important for 
the people of India to study Africa in all its bearing—political, 
economic, historical and cultural. 

Mr. Nehru said he was “‘dead sure” that Africa would not 


remain static but was bound to change. If the struggle was 
fraught with violence it would be a tragedy of great magnitude. 

He added that Africa was undoubtedly one of the most 
tremendous problems of today and one had to understand not 
only the minds of Africans but their hearts and their urges. 

About apprehension in the minds of some people that 
Indians might exploit Africans in the economic field, the Prime 
Minister said he could never imagine such a possibility. 
(India News, August 13, 1955.) 

Mr. Peter Wright, formerly a teacher in Kenya, is in charge 
of the Department. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Arrica DicrEst—annual subscription #1. %. 
Arrica Dicest and pamphlets—annual 
subscription £1 10s. 


Postage for airmail edition of the Arrica DicEst 15s. extra. 

Details of membership of the Africa Bureau, obtainable from 
the Secretary, The Africa Bureau, 69 Great Peter Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


The Editor of the Dicest does not necessarily endorse the views of correspondents. 
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